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MEN TO LOOK UP TO: LOVING ADMIRATION FOR GOOD GREAT MEN. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON. 


BELIEVE in hero worship, if by the 
term you mean the loving admiration 
of great men. My favorite study has al- 
ways been biography, and next to that, his- 
tory, which when properly written is largely 
an account of the doings of extraordinary 
men. I did not know, when a boy, that this 
admiration for great men is a virtue; and 
when at the age of twenty I chanced to 
open Thomas Carlyle’s Hero Worship, I 
felt that he was merely saying things that I 
had felt and known all my life. 

It is a good fortune to be born with a 
strong inclination to look upward. It helps 
you to get the most out of life. The people 
who habitually look down do not have a 
very comfortable or profitable time. The 
person who is able to admire no one must 
feel terribly lonesome and bored. I pity the 
man who can find no one before whom he 
is willing to bow. One of the reasons why 
sO many persons are unhappy is that they 
have never cultivated the grace of humility. 
Those hearts are happiest that know best 
how to love and adore. 

When the Elephant Came.—Goethe said 
that there are three reverences—one for 
that above us, one for that round us, and 
one for that beneath us. The reverence 
for what is above us is the earliest to be 
developed, and it is often, alas! the one that 
is the soonest lost. Young men not yet out 


* Dr. Jefferson is a Congregationalist clergy- 
man who occupies the pulpit of the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York City. He is the au- 
thor cf many books on religious topics. In 
1914 he became chairman of the executive 
committee of the Church Peace Union. This 
delightful sketch of personal experience should 
introduce him to many of our readers—Editor. 
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of their teens sometimes seem unable to 
find anything worth admiring in any man 
living or dead, and they sit down exultingly 
in the seat of the scornful. But that man 
is doomed to an impoverished life who loses 
the faculty of looking upward. He never 
rises high who does not know how to kneel. 

It is said that a boy is largely an animal. 
In the animal stage of my career I began 


..to develop symptoms of an embryonic hero 


worship. There was in me from the start 
a deep-seated and ineradicable fondness for 
big animals. The elephant was my favorite. 
Elephants were not abundant in that part 


of the world in which I grew up, but, for- - 


tunately for me, there were traveling cir- 
cuses that made periodic visits to our little 
town, and a circus always had at least one 
elephant, and sometimes two. The arrival 
of the elephant was a great event. I looked 
forward to elephant day with far more 
eagerness than to Christmas. Coming 
events cast their shadows before; and when 
the shadow of that approaching elephant 
fell on my eyelids, I could not sleep. Some- 
times the elephant walked in from the near- 
est town. In that case I always went out 
tomeet him. Sometimes he came by freight, 
and then I stood reverently by and saw 
that he was properly landed. When the 
parade passed through the town, I proudly 
walked as near the elephant as I could. It 
did me good to love elephants; it expanded 
my heart. 

But this elephant worship after a few 
years passed away. As I became more and 
more human, I began to bow down before 
great humans. What a rapture there is in 
admiration! I do not mean that niggardly 
and reluctant admiration which is so com- 
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mon among those who are grown up, but 
that full-toned, overflowing, glorious ad- 
miration of which a healthy boy’s heart is 
capable. As we grow older we become 
more critical, and it is more difficult to 
please us. Our eyes are opened to blem- 
ishes that escaped us in the morning of 
life; but in boyhood a hero is every inch a 
hero, and the greatness of great men suffers 
no subtractions. 

The first great men to awe my heart were 
political orators who appeared from time 
to time in the midst of political campaigns. 
They were all flaming patriots, and, like so 
many Atlases, carried the world on their 
shoulders. Solomon was not so wise as the 
least of them, and every one of them spoke 
with the eloquence of Demosthenes. I was 
thrilled and swayed by the music of their 
golden speech. The names of most of them 
have faded, but the spell of their eloquence 
is on me still. They gave me something 
that the thieving years can never take 
away. They made me realize that we have 
a nation, and that it is a nation to be loved 
and served. They baptized me into the 
belief that public affairs are of moment, and 
they trained my young heart to beat in 
unison with the music of the Union. 

One of the giants in those days was 
James A. Garfield. When not yet famous 
he came one day to speak in our town hall. 
I have forgotten everything he said, but 
the soul of one sentence abides. In speak- 
ing of our republic, he compared it with the 
ocean, and declared that a drop might rise 
from the ocean’s depth and cast back the 
sunlight from the crest of the highest bil- 
low. The sentence thrilled the great audi- 
ence that heard it and carried me to the 
stars. The things that thrill us are the 
things that change the texture of our lives. 
I grew in stature under the magic of Gar- 
field’s bewitching speech. His words were 
prophetic. Years afterwards he became 
President of the United States. In college 
he had swept recitation rooms to pay for 
his tuition, and in the fullness of time he 
was permitted to sit in the chair of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. The humble drop 
from the ocean’s depths cast back the sun 
from the highest billow. 

The College Lecturer—At the age of 
eighteen I went to college. On looking 
back over my college years, I discover that 
the hours that have faded least under the 
sunlight and the snows of the seasons are 
the hours in which I. was permitted to stand 
in the presence of a great man. The great 
men of my college world were lecturers. 
They came from afar, tarried only for an 
evening, and then vanished to return no 
more. Each one left me in an altered 
world. They threw round me larger hori- 
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zons and set me breathing the atmosphere 
of loftier heights. 

One of these miracle-working men was 
Bob Burdette. He had an enormous repu- 
tation for being funny, and so I began to 
laugh internally before he began to speak. 
It was not long until my laughter became 
vocal, and before the lecture was half over 
I was so hilarious that it is a wonder a 
policeman did not put me out. I have often 
wished that I could hear that lecture again. 
It had a dog in it that I would give worlds 
to see. Years afterwards I met Mr. Bur- 
dette in California. He had become a min- 
ister of the gospel, and was so sober and 
human and ordinary that it was hard for 
me to believe that he was really the same 
man who had mesmerized me thirty years 
before. 

One evening Joseph Cook came our way 
—the majestic and unparalleled Joseph! 
For months we had been reading about him 
and his amazing exploits. He was a sort 
of Samson, who could carry off the gates 
of Gaza and put to flight vast hosts of un- 
believing Philistines. He came to us at the 
very summit of his fame, when he seemed 
to have got the start of the majestic world 
and to be bearing the palm alone. Had 
word arrived from Mars that one of the 
philosophers of that planet was to lecture 
in our opera house, I should not have been 
more profoundly moved. I counted the 
hours before the great lecturer was to ap- 
pear. I shuddered at the thought that I 
might die before thisTitan of the East ar- 
rived. 

I lived! I saw him! I heard him! I 
do not remember what he said, but the 
memory of the exaltation of my mood is 
still vivid. I gazed on him as a little child 
gazes ona star. I was too thoroughly awed 
to think—I merely sat and felt. After the 
lecture I followed this son of thunder 
through the street, but I did not go very 
near him for I was afraid that he would 
turn and look at me. 

John B. Gough came, and he, too, was a 
magician. I had heard of him for years, 
and now at last my eyes beheld him, and 
my ears heard him. His voice had in it 
something that found the corpuscles in the 
blood. He made us laugh and cry just as 
he chose. I was amazed that any man 
should be able to work such wonders. I 
wished I could look inside his skull and see 
what the Almighty had hidden there. As 
this was impossible, I noticed carefully the 
shape of his forehead and the cut of his 
mouth and the expression of his eyes. I 
would travel a thousand miles to hear a 
man who could be as eloquent to me now 
as John B. Gough was on that never to-be- 
forgotten evening. : 
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At last the great Henry Ward Beecher 
paid us a visit. I obtained a seat directly 
in front of him. I know my eyes were 
open; I am not sure about my mouth. 
From boyhood I thad heard about the fa- 
mous Brooklyn preacher, and now at last 
I was to be permitted to hear him! I had 
always idolized him as the greatest of ora- 
tors, and now I was to hear what real 
oratory is. 

He began his lecture in a quiet, conver- 
sational tone. That surprised me not a 
little, for, if a man was an orator, is seemed 
to me he ought not to waste time in being 
something else. But the speaker was merely 
a quiet-voiced gentleman saying things in a 
calm and sensible way. I forgave him, 
however, for I knew that after he once got 
down to business he would show us what 
he could do. 

But he simply went on and on and on. 
After a while I forgot to pay attention to 
just how he was going on. I simply drank 
in the words as they flowed from his lips, 
and then all at once he stopped,—just why 
I did not understand, for surely he had not 
spoken for more than ten or twelve min- 
utes,—and I felt confident that he would, 
after getting his breath, begin again. But 
to my dismay he walked off the stage, and 
the lecture was actually ended. I looked at 
my watch. It said that he had spoken for 
more than an hour. I could not under- 
stand it. I compared my watch with the 
watch of a friend. They both said the same 
thing. 

What Beecher Taught.—A new idea of 
eloquence began to dawn on me. I had 
always supposed it was the art of saying 
things in such a dramatic way that every- 
one would sit enraptured, exclaiming, “ Ah, 
this is eloquence!’ I now began to surmise, 
that eloquence is talking in such a way that 
the hearer forgets the clock and merges 
his soul in the soul of the speaker. That is 
what had happened to me. 

On going home I realized that I had not 
recognized the greatness of the speaker 
until the moment in which he ceased. I 
did not know how high I was until he left 
me, and I was obliged to clamber down to 
the level of my ordinary existence. I 
learned that night that eloquence is neither 
declamation nor any sort of verbal pyro- 
technics, but the art of using words in such 
a way that the clock stops and the forces 
of the spirit are set free. 

College days over, the question arose 
where I was to pursue my postgraduate 
studies. I was to be a lawyer, and various 
Western law schools beckoned me, but they 
had no attraction, because they were in 
cities that were lacking in great men known 
to me. Boston was the only city in the 
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country at that time that abounded in great 
men who had come within the circle of my 
knowledge. 

All through college I had burned incense 
at the shrine of Emerson, and one day Mr. 
Bronson Alcott of Concord had spoken to 
us, telling us to eat apples and live forever. 
Through his Ten Great Religions I had 
come to know James Freeman Clarke, and 
the speeches of Wendell Phillips I knew al- 
most by heart. And then there were Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and James Russell Lowell and Julia 
Ward Howe, and several others of the shin- 
ing company of the immortals. Although 
it was my purpose to study law, I did not 
care to study it unless I could do it in the 
presence of the great. 

One day, soon after my arrival in Cam- 
bridge, I happened to meet Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on Boston Common. I was not ex- 
pecting to see him, and when he suddenly 
stood in flesh and blood before me, looking 
just like his picture, my heart almost ceased 
to beat. Later I heard the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table recite his Chambered Nau~ 
tilus. He did it like a little schoolboy, and 
I loved him more than ever. 

The Man Who Changed My Life—As 
rapidly as possible I got my eyes on all my 
heroes, and because they were so near me 
the world was like an enchanted place. One 
day I saw a great man whose fame had not 
reached me in the West—Phillips Brooks. 
No one who ever saw Phillips Brooks ever 
forgot him. Physically he was superb: 

A combination and a form indeed, 


Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


His mind was even more wonderful than 
his body, and his heart was equal to his 
mind. And when the great preacher stood 
in the pulpit and flooded his congregation 
with his thought and feeling, the heart in- 
stinctively cried, “It is good to be here!” 
Indeed, it was so good to be in Trinity, that 
I found myself there almost every Sunday, 
and the oftener I went the less attractive to 
me was the law library in the State House 
on Beacon Hill. Before many months had 
passed I decided not to be a lawyer, but to 
be a preacher. The course of my whole life 
was changed by this one great man! 

The poet Keats once said, “I have not 
the slightest feeling of humility toward the 
public, or to anything in existence but the 
Eternal Being, the Principle of Beauty, 
and the Memory of Great Men.” It is true, 
as Tennyson says in his Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington, “On God and 
godlike men we build our trust.” The 


Roman Emperor Alexander Severus is said 
to have had in his oratory nothing except 
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the statues of great men. Another Roman, ; 
the philosopher Seneca, believed that we 
ought to choose some good man and always 
have him before our eyes, that we may live 
as if he watched us, and do everything as 
if he saw. 

Mark Rutherford in one of his volumes 
tells of a call he once made on Thomas Car- 
lyle. This single interview with the great 
Scotchman he always regarded as one of 
the most important events in his entire life. 
His advice to all young men is never to lose 
a chance of making the acquaintance of 
great men and women. They communicate 
to us something that makes it easier to live. 
It is easier to walk with a noble tread after 
we have kept step even for a brief hour 
with one of God’s true noblemen. 

Robert Browning told this incident to 
Dean Farrar: “Once I was talking with 
my son, who was then a little boy, in the 
streets of Paris. We saw an old man ap- 
proaching us in a long, loose, rather shabby 
coat, and with a stooping, shuffling attitude 
and gait. ‘Touch that man as you pass 
him,’ I whispered to my son. ‘I will tell 
you why afterwards.’ The child touched 
him as he passed, and I said to him, ‘ Now, 
my boy, you will always be able to remem- 
ber in later years that you once saw and 
touched the great Béranger.’” 

It is not many great men whom you can 
touch with your finger tip, but that is no 
great loss. You can touch them with your 
mind, yuor heart, your spirit. You can 
prostrate your soul before them and allow 
them to bless you.—Youth’s Companion. 
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SOLDIERS LOVE THESE SONGS. 








Soldiers love hymns and songs about 
home. Chaplain Tiplady, in his book on 
“The Soul of the Soldier,” tells us what 
hymns they like best and what serious songs 
will be on their lips when the moment calls 
for something other than the nonsense 
songs or the “songs of soldier philosophy.” 
We read: 

The soldiers are extremely fond of 
hymns in their services. You cannot give 
them too many. “Rock of Ages,” “ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” “Fight the Good 
Fight,” “ There Is a Green Hill,” “ At Even 
Ere the Sun Was Set,” “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past,” and “ Eternal Father Strong 
to Save” cannot be chosen too often. But 
there are two hymns which have stood out 
above all others. They are “ Abide With 
Me” and “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross.” 

There is nothing written by the hand of 
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man which can compete with these two in 
the blessing and strength which they have 
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brought to our soldiers, especially during 
an offensive when death has cast his 
shadow over the hearts of all. During the 
bitterest weeks in the Somme fighting there 
was scarcely a service in which we did not 
sing “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross.” With its assurance of redemption 
it gave comfort in the face of death. 

Home, as we have read often, becomes a 
religion with the soldier separated from 
those nearest and dearest to him, and the 
home songs serve to express that religion. 

The men’s thoughts pass easily from the 
sweetheart to the mother who bore them. 
I have been awakened in the night by men, 
going up to the line, singing “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” It is very thrilling 
to hear it in the dead of night, when every 
singer is within range of the enemy’s guns. 





HELPING YOURSELF. 


a HE phrase “helping yourself” con- 

veys more than a mere suggestion of 
a greedy outreach—and perhaps overreach. 
Ordinarily we take it to mean grasping 
selfishly at an advantage—asserting one’s 
own claim to one’s share and something 
over, whether it be money or land or po- 
litical dominion. The world is divided in 
two camps. On the one hand we have 
people who are generous and self-sacrific- 
ing as they never were before. On the 
other hand we have people who are com- 
mitting murder and every other known 
crime for the sake of possessing all there 
is to possess. Never was generosity so 
beautiful and never was the rampant sin of 
selfishness so ugly as in the present world- 
wide manifestation. 

But there is another and an infinitely 
better meaning tothe phrase “helping your- 
self.’ 

' Every man has felt that his acts assist or 

hinder his own development and make or 
mar his usefulness in his personal relation 
to his neighbors. What I do in this hour 
underwrites my future; it gives or takes 
strength for days or years to come. What- 
ever crippling bad habit I may have cur- 
tails my usefulness not simply today but a 
decade from this date. 

A child cannot see what the travail of 
his education is for, in the long run. He 
lives in the present, and suffers the imme- 
diate anguish or constraint at a school 
desk, tied to a book, without a far horizon. 
Phantoms of dogs and fishing and swim- 
ming and baseball persist from the vaca- 
tion days, and crowd the ugly words out of 
the speller and the hard rules from the 
arithmetic. : 

He cannot see that if he neglects his 
mind now he subordinates his soul and 
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body later to a lower place in the social 
scheme and the industrial system than he 
would have acquired if he had submitted 
to be taught. 

The thing you did ten years ago tells for 
or against you today. You may have the 
strongest will in the world to act in the 
present independently of what you did in 
the past, and still the bane or blessing of 
that past is with you. “Deliver us from 
yesterday” was the favorite prayer of a 
great preacher. He whose yesterday has 
established him in health and strength and 
wisdom, because he was temperate and 
ruled his spirit and made the most of his 
chances, is he whom men call “ fortunate.” 

Yet it was not fortunate. The element of 
“luck,” if we look closely, is generally the 
less spectacular factor of unremitting hard 
work, day after day, bestowed where it 
did not show. Many weary, lonely periods 
of long hours went to the making of the 
grand success that men now see. Few 
of those who envy the result would have 
paid the price. They would not have 
cared to forfeit the ease and the sleep. The 
successful man, who helped himself by duti- 
fully serving his own better nature, has 
learned that there is no royal road, no in- 
spired secret, but that of faithful toil and 
sincerity, on a rock-bottom basis of per- 
sonal character 
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WHEN THE INDIAN BECAME 
’ “A PERSON.” 








BY WILLIAM JUSTIN HARSHA. 





| i was a beautiful Sabbath in September. 

The year was 1879. At the conclusion 
of the morning service in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Omaha, of which I was 
pastor, a man came forward with a request. 
“A company of captive Indians, Poncas, 
are at Fort Omaha,” he said. “ Will you 
go out with me this afternoon and give 
them a short sermon?” I consented. 
This man was Mr. T. H. Tibbles, editor of 
one of the dailies of the city, known only 
casually to me at the time. He became well 
known the country over before the final re- 
sults of his interest in the Ponca Case came 
in. His name should never be forgotten by 
men, red or white, who love freedom and 
law. 

That afternoon we rode out together to 
the Fort. I had by no means a favorable 
opinion of Indians in general; I had no 
knowledge of the Poncas in particular. 
That Standing Bear and a band of his 
Poncas were held at the Fort made little 
impression on my mind. Tibbles told me 
Something of their history as we rode 
along, but I paid slight attention. In my 








opinion Indians were a bad lot. But I was 
willing to preach to bad lots. I would tell 
them in simple language of God and right 
living. We found the band seated on the 
ground, protected from the wind by a long 
pile of cord wood. There were about thirty 
of them. Chief Standing Bear was the 
leader. His wife and one child were with 
him. All his other children, seven in num- 
ber, had died of fever in Indian Territory. 
A brother of the Chief, and his wife and 
children, were in the band, also a cousin 
and his wife and his children. Then there 
were fifteen little orphans whose parents 
had died in Indian Territory. 

In a long row beside the woodpile they 
sat, the Chief at their head. I stood before 
them and said: “There is one God. He 
made the earth and the stars. He loves 
red men as well as white. To please Him 
we must do as He commands in His Holy 
Word.” In this simple strain I continued 
for a few minutes, a young white man in- 
terpreting. My opinion, while not quite so 
unjust as that “there is no good Indian but 
a dead Indian,” was that these natives of 
the plains knew little or nothing of God 
and religion. At length Standing Bear 
slowly arose, wrapped his symbolic blanket 
around his tall form, and through the in- 
terpreter asked the privilege of saying a 
word or two. I gave consent. The first 
thing the old Chief said took my breath 
away. “Iam an elder in the church. The 
good Wa-ga-za, or missionary, came to our 
homes long ago and taught us to love and 
serve Jesus, the Son of God. I and my 
people are Christians.” 

I was dumbfounded. I asked him to go 
on and tell me his story. He did—the 
story that we took down and published in 
all the United States. It was a typical story 
of hardship, wrongs, removals, false prom- 
ises made by the officers of the Govern- 
ment, appeals to a law of protection that at 
the time did not exist. My blood boiled. 
Standing Bear and his brother and cousin, 
with their wives and children, had run 
away from Indian Territory when they 
could stand the hardships no longer. They 
had taken with them the fifteen little or- 
phans seated before me, whose black eyes 
so full of pathos were fixed on my face, 
whose tender feet were cut and bruised by 
stones and thorns in all the long way they 
had come, feet unshod or at best wrapped 
in straw and rags. As “bad Indians” the 
band had been arrested and shut up in this 
fort, and the command had gone forth to 
take them back again to the Territory. In 
particular Standing Bear said that day: “I 
had eight children when we were removed 
against our will from our good homes in 
northern Nebraska. One of these was a 
son. Hecould read English. On the Jesus- 
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days he used to gather my people together, 
if no Wa-ga-za was present, and read to us 
the story of Jesus. In the Territory, 
which we northern Indians call ‘The Land 
of Fire,’ he sickened and died of fever. All 
my children died of the fever there, all but 
this little girl you see. Just before my son 
died he said to me: ‘Father, after I am 
dead, take my body and run away. Bury 
me under the old trees of our old home in 
Nebraska.’ What could I do? Am Ia 
bad Indian because I did what my son 
asked?” © 

I went to General Crook, the commander 
of the Fort at the time, and asked him: “Is 
this story of Standing Bear true?” “ All 
true, and not half the terrible truth,” he 
said. Tibbles and I returned to town, my 
blood boiling. “Let’s test this thing in the 
courts,” I suggested. “The Indian has no 
individual standing in a United States 
court,” he replied. “What do you mean by 
that?” I demanded. “The Government 
deals with Indians as wards, and with a 
tribe at a time. They are not individuals 
in the meaning of the law. If one Indian 
goes wrong the whole tribe is held respon- 
sible. If an Indian desires redress for a 
wrong he must appeal through his tribe to 
the Government, which is the guardian of 
the tribe, just as a child under age would 
have to appeal to the law through a guar- 
dian or parent.” “We’ll see about that!” 
I cried, little knowing what I was under- 
taking. 

That night I did not preach the sermon 
I had prepared. I told my people what I 
had seen and heard at the Fort. Some of 
my congregation were in sympathy with my 
view of the case, others were openly or 
secretly opposed. One man who had made 
a fortune out of Indian contracts, which he 
had never fulfilled, fought us madly. But 
Tibbles and I went to work. General 
Crook held the Poncas nine days against 
orders to give us a chance to test their 
case in the courts. I appointed a meeting 
in my church at which the Poncas were to 
plead their own case. Standing Bear, his 
brother, the orphans—the whole band—had 
seats on the platform. Frank LaFlesche 
acted as interpreter. His sister, Instha 
Amba, “ Bright Eyes,” was present on the 
platform. Standing Bear made a noble 
plea and told his story with a quiet dignity 
that commanded respect and brought tears 
to all eyes. Tibbles raised the money to 
bring the case into court. Two Omaha 
lawyers volunteered their services. Judge 
Dundy heard the case. The famous de- 
cision that an Indian is “a person” within 
the meaning of the law was rendered, as 
Helen Hunt Jackson has so well described 
in her “Century of Dishonor.” Standing 
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Bear and his band were freed and allowed 
to return to their northern homes. 

During all the time of the trial of the 
case I had Standing Bear and Frank La- 
Flesche in my home. The Chief was 
thoughtful, sad even, as was to be expected, 
more than anxious as to the outcome. I 
never went to his room but I found him 
either engaged in prayer or recently risen 
from his kees. He was a man of prayer, 
if ever there was one. Often he asked me 
to pray with him. One day he gave me a 
name, as is the Indian’s custom. “I shall 
call you Um-pan-uga,” he said. Um-pan- 
uga means “ Praying Elk.” One day at our 
dinner table Standing Bear lifted the knife 
and fork he was using, with, I am bound 
to say, considerable vigor in spite of his 
anxiety over his suit, and through the in- 
terpreter remarked humorously: “They 
say I am not a person. Look at me! I can 
use a knife and fork as well as any white 
man. Um-pan-uga is not half the eater I 
am. I can hardly be a beast if I can use 
a knife and fork. I-must be a person, and 
the law ought to say so.” 

On another occasion when he was still 
on his knees after a prayer, his fine old 
face almost beautiful in its beaming benevo- 
lence, he said to me very slowly: “I have 
always loved the white men who were our 
neighbors on the Niobrara. My fathers 
fought the Sioux to protect the white men 
from the Cut-throats. I loaned the white 
men my horses, my farming implements, 
my wagon. And all I asked in return was 
to be left alone to cultivate my fields and 
feed my children. Is not that a little 
thing?” Or, as Bright Eyes once put the 
whole desire of the Indian race: “ We ask 
only for our liberty, and law is liberty.” 

Our successful effort to secure for Stand- 
ing Bear the protection of law soon de- 
veloped into a widespread interest in the 
throwing of that protection around all In- 
dians. We therefore formed a committee 
in Omaha to press the matter. Bishop 
Clarkson, of the Episcopal church, and the 
Rev. A. F. Sherrill, of the Congregational 
church, were members of this committee. 
Three prominent laymen of the city com- 
pleted the number. We determined to carry 
the agitation to the East and it was thought 
necessary to secure for the movement the 
endorsement of several religious bodies in 
Nebraska. To me fell the task of securing 
this endorsement from the Presbytery of 
Omaha and the Synod of Nebraska. 

Greatly to my surprise a decided and not 
too scrupulous opposition immediately de- 
veloped in these bodies. Lay members who 
had seen more or less of the early struggles 
between the white men and the Indians in 
the state argued and schemed to block reso- 
lutions of endorsement. “Indians are 
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tricky, bloodthirsty, savage still, though you 
clothe them in the garments of the citi- 
zen,” was the argument. “You cannot 
tame them. To the end they will remain 
filthy in habits, unreliable in obligations, 
brutal in thought and action, in fact only 
one step above the beasts in every impulse. 
The sooner they are moved off the earth by 
means of bad whiskey and musket-balls the 
better.” 

To such a position I advanced the artil- 
lery of facts. “Indians have been from the 
first more sinned against than sinning. 
White men encouraged them to take scalps. 
White men taught them cruelty of action, 
in battle and after battle, that they did not 
know originally. They have been robbed 
and cheated and murdered on the slightest 
pretexts. But aside from all this, no mat- 
ter how savage and brutal they may have 
become under our tutelage they need the 
protection of the law, and they should be 
punished by law if they offend. Law is the 
great civilizer. Our slums in the great 
cities need law all the more because they 
are peopled by criminals. At present, as 
General Crook has put it, ‘ The Indian com- 
mands respect for his rights only so long as 
he inspires terror for his rifle. Such a 
state of affairs is sure to result in savagery, 
no matter what color of skin the subject 
concerned may show. Give the Indian law 
and you have taken the first big step toward 
civilizing him.” 

Day and night the altercations continued. 
I had Standing Bear and Frank LaFlesche 
handy to appear when wanted before these 
religious bodies as I pled their cause. And 
mark this! Sometimes when I went in 
search of them I found them closeted in the 
hotel, sometimes out in the open behind a 
barn or abandoned building. But never 
once did I find them but I found old Stand- 
ing Bear on his knees praying! There he 
was—a “savage”—praying God to put it 
into the hearts of Christian white men to 
grant to him and his people the cheap but 
priceless benefits of just and equitable law! 

We won the fight, secured endorsement 
of our movement, and Tibbles and I, in 
company with Standing Bear, Bright Eyes, 
and Frank LaFlesche, went to the good 
people of the East with our story. The 
rest is history. The whole East was 
aroused. Senator Dawes of Massachusetts 
and Senator Morgan of Alabama, in par- 
ticular, were interested. The famous 
Dawes Bill was passed by Congress. At 
last Indians were really entitled to person- 
ality in the eye of United States law. No 
longer were they to be treated as tribes 
only. As individuals they were to be pun- 
ished or protected. 

The scene in Judge Dundy’s court, to go 
back to that for a moment, should be spread 





upon canvas by some competent artist. Be- 
fore the judge, when he was about to de- 
clare his decision, were ranked in line the 
entire band—Standing Bear at the head, his 
wife next to him, their only remaining 
child, who afterwards died from the effects 
of fever contracted in the Territory, next. 
Then came the brother and cousin of the 
Chief with their wives and children, and 
then, from tallest to smallest, the fifteen 
little orphans that had been rescued from 
the Land of Fire. My interested glances 
rested on these orphans. They could not 
understand what it was all about, yet they 
were fascinated into so many picturesque 
statues. Awe, wonder, expectancy sat on 
each little countenance. Black eyes 
searched the face of the judge, or sent curi- 
ous glances around the crowded courtroom. 
Some of the diminutive figures were close- 
wrapped in many-colored blankets or 
shawls, small squaws or braves quite com- 
plete. Others were adorned with at least 
a band of ribbon or rag around the fore- 
head or waist—reds and yellows and blues 
—primitive pictures of primitive love of 
color. The feet of all of them alike were 
torn and chafed and bruised still, wrapped 
in straw or rags, with here and there a 
frayed moccasin far too large for what it 
endeavored to conceal. 

Motionless when the judge began to 
speak, the band stood. The court pro- 
nounced a decision as important as any 
heard in this or any other country in ages: 
“ The Indian is entitled to individual rights 
in the eye of our law. He is a person 
within the meaning of our constitution.” 
Then—the most dramatic action I have 
seen in all my life. When the decision of 
the judge was interpreted to him Standing 
Bear made a speech. Slowly, impressively, 
with now and again an eloquent gesture, he 
thanked the lawyers who had defended him. 
Then, holding aloft his tomahawk, which he 
had carried under his blanket though it 
really had never been ‘used against the 
white men, he said :— 

“Hitherto, when we have been wronged, 
we went to war to assert our rights and 
avenge our wrongs. We took the toma- 
hawk. We had no law to punish those who 
did wrong, so we took our tomahawks and 
went to kill. If they had guns and could 
kill us first, it was the fate of war. This 
the Sioux have often done to my people. 
But now we have found a better way. 
These lawyers have gone into this court for 
us. I find that our wrongs can be righted 
here. Now I have no more use for the 
tomahawk. I lay it down forever.” 

Thus speaking the old Chief stooped 
down and laid the tomahawk at his feet on 
the floor. Then, drawing himself up to his 
full height again, he folded his arms on his 
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breast and repeated: “I lay it down. I 
have no more use for it. I have found a 
better way.” Once more stooping and tak- 
ing up the tomahawk he presented it to Mr. 
John L. Webster, one of his attorneys, say- 
ing: “I present this to you as a token of 
my gratitude. I want you to keep it in re- 
membrance of this great victory you have 
gained. I have no further use for it. I 
can now seek the ways of peace.” 

There were few dry eyes in that court- 
room that day. History was made. At 
long last the first inhabitants of this coun- 
try, the truest Americans, were accorded the 
blessings for which America stands in the 
thought of the world, for which America is 
now standing in battle array—Southern 
Workman. 


a 
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WHY THE NEGRO FIGHTS. 








BY W. B. LAWRENCE, 
Presiding Elder of the African M.E. Church, Athens, Ga. 





Face Negro is in this war fighting for 

the same reasons that all good Amer- 
ican citizens are fighting. Deep down in 
his soul the Negro wants freedom for the 
whole world—every nation and race. . The 
Stars and Stripes are emblematical of a 
united people. We live in the best country 
on earth—great because of her achieve- 
ments, wealth, and resources, and mighty in 
her conception of justice and righteousness. 
As for the American Negro, the United 
States is the ship and all else the sea. If 
given a chance, we will write our position 
and purpose in deeds of valor and sacrifice 
high upon the scroll of heroes, so that fu- 
ture generations will not be in doubt as to 
the bravery, loyalty, and patriotism of the 
American Negro. 

It is our privilege to be living in one of 
the greatest crises of the world’s history. 
and to be factors in the fate of man. How 
to meet this momentous occasion is a ques- 
tion for every individual race and nation 
to answer. The decision is urgently nec- 
essary and cannot be evaded successfully 
nor postponed indefinitely. Evasion is 
treachery and postponement is cowardice. 
The Kaiser has proceeded on the presump- 
tion that Germany is the world, that might 
is right, and that the earth belongs to him 
who can take it. The Negro realizes that 
freedom carries with it responsibility, and 
that this war brings to him the opportunity 
to show how much of the responsibility of 
citizenship he feels. This country is our 
country just the same as it is the country of 
the white man. There is no race now mak- 
ing America its home which is more loyal 
to this great nation than we are. 

This country has been hallowed by our 
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blood and tears. As a race, we have been 
loyal in every crisis in the history of this 
country. We assisted the pioneers in 
transforming the forests into productive 
fields. When nights of the early settlers 
were made hideous by the bloody massacres 
of Indian raiders, the Negro fought side by 
side with his master. He gave the first 
blood for American Independence when 
Crispus Attucks fell on Boston Commons. 
He fought with Perry on Lake Erie, he 
suffered with Washington at Valley Forge; 
3,300 Negroes fought with Jackson at New 
Orleans. He displayed his bravery and 
loyalty in Mexico in 1846. It was the 
Negro soldier who charged through the 
tropic suns to plant the Stars and Stripes 
on the block house in Cuba; he was put on 
the scales of patriotism and bravery at 
Carizal and was not found wanting. He 
now stands at attention waiting to obey his 
country’s command to meet the German au- 
tocracy and brutality. The Negro is will- 
ing to make every sacrifice for his nation’s 
honor and protection, and expects to re- 
ceive his country’s gratitude. 
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NORRISTOWN SCHOOLS. 


f.20M the annual report of Supt. A. S. 
Martin we have these facts and fig- 
ures of interest: 

The response from the schools to the ap- 
peal of our government was enthusiastic, 
strong, and sustained. Among the many 
patriotic endeavors, three are distinctive of 
the spirit manifested. On June 25 the grad- 
uating class of the High School very fit- 
tingly presented the school a service flag of 
238 stars, a testimony to the boys in the 
military service of the United States and to 
the influence of our public schools; on May 
13 a grand pageant of all the schools im- 
pressed the duty of purchasing War Sav- 
ings Stamps; and on the evening of May 16 
on the Court House plaza, a patriotic con- 
cert by 1,600 public school children and the 
High School orchestra expressed the loy- 
alty and service of the public schools to 
our country. The sum of $61,290 was in- 
vested in Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 
$1,032—more than 25 cents per child at- 
tending—were set aside by the public school 
children for Junior Red Cross purposes; 
1,142 home war gardens were maintained 
by the pupils; two hundred scrap books 
were prepared by the High School pupils 
of the drawing department for war hos- 
pitals; large quantities of Red Cross work 
such as ambulance pillows, sweaters, etc., 
were made by the older pupils; lessons on 
food conservation, on community and na- 
tional life, and on current national and in- 
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ternational events were made a part of the 
curriculum; and much attention was given 
to patriotic songs and flag drill. The aver- 
age daily attendance of all the schools was 
3,547. All the public school children were 
carefully examined by the three medical 
inspectors and the parents of those in need 
were urged to furnish professional treat- 
ment. Much stress was placed on the phys- 
ical well-being of the children and special 
training is provided for both elementary 
and high school pupils. The amount of 
money deposited in the School Savings 
Fund by the children since 1890 is $290,- 
196.85. Notwithstanding the generous sup- 
port of the War Savings Stamp movement 
$11,476.67 were deposited during the school 
year. 

During the year a minimum salary sched- 
ule based on the professional qualifications 
of the teacher was adopted. For the ele- 
mentary schools the minimum salary for 
provisional certificates is $600; professional 
certificates or state normal certificates 
$675; and for permanent certificates or 
state normal diplomas $750. In high school 
the minimum salary for female teachers, 
not college graduates, is $1,000, for college 
graduates, $1,050; for male teachers, not 
college graduates, $1,300, college graduates, 
$1,350. The results of a school system are 
determined by the attendance and physical 
condition of the pupils, the size of the 
classes, and the quality of instruction. In- 
struction for the children of six or seven 
or eight should not be inferior to that of 
high school pupils. The power developed 
and knowledge gained in the primary and 
elementary schools becomes the basis and 
determining factor for all later instruction. 
The adequate education of the children of 
compulsory school age is true economy. 
Not less per capita for high school pupils 
but more generous appropriation of money 
and talent per capita for the elementary 
schools. During the last year average en- 
rollment in high school classes was 24 and 
average class attendance 22, while the aver- 
age enrollment in the elementary schools 
per teacher was 39 and the average attend- 
ance 34. The cost per high school pupil 
based on average attendance for super- 
vision and instruction was $42.51; for ele- 
mentary schools $21.08. The cost of main- 
tenance (fuel, janitor service, text-books, 
supplies, interest on sinking fund, etc.) per 
pupil in high school was approximately the 
same as that in the elementary schools, 
$20.60 ‘and $20.64 respectively. Compared 
with that of New York City, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia the 
cost of supervision and instruction in Nor- 
ristown is not high. The cost per capita 
for high school pupils in those cities is re- 
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spectively—as reported in School Board 
hege™ p. 18, September, 1917—$70, $70.28, 
$68, $69, and for elementary schools 
oe $28, $20, $25, $23. 
everal features in the organization of 
the Norristown Public Schools show favor- 
able results. The schools are graded on the 
plan of 2, 2, 2, and two years for the ele- 
mentary schools and three distinct four- 
years’ courses for the high school and one 
two-years’ course in the high school for 
over-aged pupils of the eighth-year grades 
and of the first-year grade in the high 
school. 

All the schools have two general promo- 
tions during the school term and individual 
special promotion when the progress of a 
pupil merits promotion. A single class or 
grade is assigned to a teacher who con- 
tinues with this particular group as teacher 
two years—through four grades. This plan 
insures an intimate common acquaintance 
and knowledge for teacher, pupils, and par- 
ents. It also insures a clearer knowledge 
for the teacher of the relation of the work 
of the lower to the higher grade and saves 
the time usually lost by frequent changes 
of teachers. 

The first-year pupils are divided into two 
groups of twenty or less for each teacher. 
The first twenty attend during the first half 
of the forenoon and the second group of 
twenty during the second half of the fore- 
noon. During the afternoon the first group 
again appears first to be followed later by 
the second group. This plan insures greater 
interest, more rapid progress in school, and 
much time for free play in the open air. 

Directed study obtains in all the schools. 
In the elementary schools with one class to 
a teacher the program provides the alterna- 
tion of directed study and recitation. In 
the consolidated seventh and eighth-year 
grades with a rational course of study and 
departmental teaching (so-called junior 
high school), the double alternating plan of 
study and recitation is in use. On a given 
day a recitation in a given subject alter- 
nates with directed study in another subject 
and on succeeding days a recitation in a 
given subject alternates with directed study 
in the same subject. In the high school the 
school day is six hours and fifteen minutes 
and is divided into six one-hour periods. 
The first half of each hour in academic sub- 
jects is set apart for directed study and the 
second half for intensive recitation. The 
full hour is used for laboratory and all 
other work. Directed study has been. in 
use in the elementary schools ten years, the 
double alternating plan of study and reci- 
tation in the seventh and eighth grades two 
years, and the long school day and directed 
study in the high school five years. 
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THE TEACHER’S POWER IS A 
MORAL POWER. 





S° much effort is made to acquire the 
facts required to obtain the certificate 
of fitness for teaching that the teacher is 
very apt to consider the knowledge he pos- 
sesses as the great thing; he may even go so 
far as to consider it the greatest thing. But 
a little consideration will show that this is a 
mistake. In a college, for example, the 
student stands before men who have made 
great attainments in knowledge, but these 
men have been selected because they could 
employ that knowledge to occasion industry, 
activity, research, and thoughtfulness on 
the part of others; it is not alone knowledge 
itself that the professor possesses, but the 
ability to use that knowledge to occasion a 
state or condition of mind in others. This 
is a moral power because it is directed for 
moral purposes. 

The real teacher uses the knowledge he 
possesses but slightly ; he uses his knowledge 
of the human being before him far the most; 
and he uses this to promote the welfare of 
that being; he aims at beneficent ends all 
the time. His work is therefore plainly a 
moral work, and to perform it demands the 
exercise of moral power. Of two teachers 
he is the greatest who makes his teaching 
the exercise of moral power. Some make 
teaching a very mechanical trade, almost 
following in the steps of the carpenter or the 
shoemaker. They have acquired, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the distance of the sun 
from the earth is ninety-two millions of 
miles; they place that fact in words before 
the pupil and require him to utter the words 
that state it. This is the very lowest order 
of teaching; it deserves condemnation be- 
cause there is no putting forth of moral 
power by the teacher. It deserves condem- 
nation on the pupil’s side because it does 
not result in the education for which he 
presents himself before the teacher. 

Thomas Arnold has somewhere said, “ It 
is not learning or gemus that makes the 
truly effective man, but moral thoughtful- 
ness.” By this is meant that his aim, his 
course of thought, must be for moral pur- 
poses. Two men do the same kind of work, 
for example. One laps up the money re- 
ceived, the other expends it for the support 
of his family. The latter man is a more 
moral being, and it will be plainly apparent 
in the manner and life of each in the course 
of years. Again, let two men do the same 
work, one with a moral thoughtfulness, and 
the other with simply an intellectual thought- 
fulness and the former will be the superior 
workman ; he will be more “ truly effective,” 
will attain larger results, and will be more 
uniformly successful. 
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The work done in the school-room must 
be considered as a moral work; a bad man 
may do a part of it, but only a part; the 
best part will be beyond him. In some way 
a young person must comprehend that he is 
to work in accordance with the laws of the 
‘world in which he lives; he has the tend- 
ency so to do when he starts out; he has 
faith in his parents and does what they 
command. He acknowledges an invisible 


Father and at first he obeys his laws. From 


various causes he departs from this obedi- 
ence. Now what we mean by moral char- 
acter is a disposition to obey the laws of this 
world; this it is “to receive the kingdom 
of God.” The good teacher cultivates the 
disposition we have to obey God’s laws; in 
theological language, he aids the pupil to 
enter the kingdom of God. The good 
teacher then is a builder (so to speak) of a 
moral character in the pupil. 

Some suppose that the builder of moral 
character must be one who causes learning 
of the Bible, one who delivers homilies on 
sin; but this is to mistake the meaning of 
moral character and the office of teaching. 
It has been noticed that in the same family 
one child at an early age has formed a moral 
character—he is truthful, obedient, and 
conscientious; another child, apparently 
under the same influence, is deceitful and 
disobedient. In what do they differ? This 
is important to know. One recognizes 
authority; the other does not. Just how 
this determination to recognize authority 
takes possession of the mind it is not easy 
to explain in few words; it seems to enter 
from two sources: (1) an inherited tend- 
ency, and (2) from observation that it is 
best. 

Now in the school room the whole force 
of the teacher should be directed to show 
the well-being of those who obey authority 
—not his authority however; this is. often 
done and over done and defeats itself. 
Take grammar, for example; the pupil 
learns it is well when the verb agrees with 
its subject; in poetry when the accent is 
the same in each verse; in rhetoric, when 
the figure is consistent; in arithmetic, when 
the position of the decimal point shows the 
denomination correctly. But this must not 
be a conclusion in words, it must be some- 
thing that is felt. This is the difference be- 
tween the true teacher and the lesson-hearer. 
The true teacher must feel that he has in his 
employ an array of forces to cause the up- 
springing of desires to recognize authority ; 
mark that he has forces at his command for 
building up character, not that he knows a 
dozen or a hundred facts more than his 
pupils. The conclusion of the whole matter, 
according to the wise king, is such a recog- 
nition of the great Authority that his com- 
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mandments are obeyed; and the true teacher 
may consider at the end of a year of work 
that he has done well if his pupils go forth 
with a higher reverence for authority of all 
kinds, and a greater readiness to obey the 
behests those authorities impart. 
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ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 








T sometimes happens that inexperienced 
teachers forget that what may be plain 
enough to themselves may be obscure and 
discouraging, or at least uninviting, to the 
minds which they are endeavoring to lead 
from the known to the unknown. What 
can be more absolutely blind and unintel- 
ligible to the child who has never mastered 
them, than those arbitrary symbols, the let- 
ters of the alphabet? But these in their 
endless combinations are the key to the 
treasure-house of knowledge. They unlock 
the lore of all the ages, the literature, his- 
tory, poetry, science, art of the present and 
of all former times. They open up realms 
of knowledge from practical, every-day 
utility to the highest ideals and the loftiest 
hopes and aspirations of the most compre- 
hensive intellect, of the most far-reaching 
and all-comprehending imagination. 

From want of interest in the subject, 
from insufficient breadth of mental vision, 
lack of profound mastery of what they have 
been professionally engaged to impart, 
teachers are sometimes superficial or me- 
chanical in the class-work which they have 
undertaken to do; and thus they fail to in- 
terest pupils in their studies, or to arouse 
them to enthusiasm in their efforts to mas- 
ter the branches of study with which they 
endeavor to grapple. Thus they fail in the 
highest function of the teaching art, the 
awakening of a thirst for knowledge to be 
slaked only by satisfying drafts from the 
Pierian spring. Their shortcomings in 
this regard only serve to show how greatly 
they have mistaken their high vocation. 

The difference between competency and 
its opposite in the art of teaching, as the 
writer had occasion to remark in talks to 
teachers thirty years ago, might be pictor- 
ially illustrated something in this wise: 
Suppose you were placed at midnight in an 
unknown region of country, with whose 
topography and character you were not 
familiar. It might be, for aught you could 
tell, a region of high culture and surpassing 
beauty, or it might be an uncivilized land 
of savage wildness. In groping your du- 
bious way in the obscurity and gloom to 
some haven of rest or place of shelter, en- 
countering one obstacle after another—may 
be a fence or a fort, a quarry or a quag- 
mire—you might get a very unfavorable im- 





pression of the region in which you found 
yourself, and be inclined to sink down dis- 
heartened and despairing, and anxious that 
some guiding hand should pilot you out of 
what appeared to be a hopeless labyrinth of 
difficulties. 

But let the risen sun pour his flood of 
light and glory over the scene, and lo! the 
magical transformation! The dreary desert 
vanishes, and tangled wilderness gives place 
to broad roads and pleasant by-paths lead- 
ing to comfortable and happy homes; emer- 
ald meadows jeweled with dew-drops; crys- 
tal brooklets sparkling in the sunlight, as 
they go dancing onward with subdued glad- 
ness to the sea; golden harvest-fields bend- 
ing low with the weight of their precious 
burden; mountain heights lifting themselves 
majestically to the radiant clouds, as if they 
were the altars and the home of more than 
an Olympian Jove; beautiful groves waving 
musically in the summer breeze, and tossing 
their masses of foliage to the sunlight, as if 
in gladsome adoration of the Great Creator 
—all bright, all beautiful, glowing and glor- 
ious under the vivifying influence of the 
new-born king of day! 

What the sun is to the landscape the 
teacher is to the school; pouring light, in- 
tellectual light, upon the obscure and diffi- 
cult pathway up the hill of science. “ But 
if that light be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” 


SOMEHOW: ANYHOW. 








Somehow, we can’t always tell. But this 
would break up a peace conference. 

Spell “ cat.” 

C-A-T. 

Does C-A-T always spell “cat”? 

Not always. 

When does it not? 

When you add “er,” the cat disappears 
and the word is “ cater.” 

Does C-A-T-E-R always spell “cater”? 

Not always. 

When does it not? 

When you add “ act,” the cat comes back, 
for the word is “cateract.” Here are two 
cats and a rat, if you look carefully, all of 
which is more or less important. 

Is not a lack of stability and principle 
confusing ? 

(It is, indeed, we assured our not too 
welcome visitor, hoping by the warmth of 
our acquiescence to give her the impression 
that we were not in the slightest need of 
conversion and that she would therefore 
find it to her advantage to continue her 
monologue to less sympathetic ears. But 
she did not stop.) 

What a happier world it would be if we 
stabilized our spelling, and our innocent 
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little boys and girls wrote really pretty 
words. The Scientific Phonetic Spelling, 
manufactured at—(deleted), N. J., cor- 
rects all the confusions to which our spell- 
ing is heir, as the following proves: 

Eevil karid tuu its lojikal konkluuzshun 
iz self-distroid. 

It is saif eenuf tuu foarget awlmoast 
everithing; but tuu rimember properli 
rikwie-erz a fien diskriminaishun. 

Men pruuv thair oan graitnes bei thair 
faith in the graitness of utherz. 

Thi efoart ekspended tuu keep a bad 
habit within thu bounds ov deecensi fahr 
ekseedz thi efoart furst neseseri tuu rifrain 
from thu habit awltuugether. 

Pasiv rezignaishun tuu injustis is thu 
wurst kriem I no —— 

(At this point we jumped out of the win- 
dow.)—New York Evening Post. 


tie 
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HICKOK AND HIGBEE. 








I HAVE again been deeply interested in 
the Memorial Volume of tributes to 
the memory of that remarkable man, El- 
nathan Elisha Higbee, under whom it was 
my good fortune to be a pupil during one 
year of school life. I have seen many 
teachers, but he was the best I have ever 
known. Books were of little account to 
him in the class-room. It was the subject 
that he taught, not the text-book. He gave 
me the key to geometry by a single demon- 
stration. I had studied the book for a year 
or more, as the average boy does, getting 
but little until he flashed light upon it. 
Then my eyes were opened, and it was 
afterwards but simple common sense. His 
arm was on my shoulders as he talked, and 
my arm was around him before he had 
ended—and he seemed to like it, too. He 
used to say that when he was a little fellow 
and algebra was a blind maze to him— 
though he was doing the problems and get- 
ting the answers—the meaning of it came 
to him as lightning one day upon the play- 
ground, and ever after the work was easy 
and interesting. It was so with me in 
geometry; but it came to me in class-room 
when he was at the blackboard, and the 
square of the hypothenuse of the right- 
angled triangle was the theorem in hand. 

He had a habit of using Greek and Latin, 
as if he thought in those languages,, some- 
times in ordinary conversational tones, at 
others when on fire with energy and en- 
thusiasm. The explanation would be clear 
enough for us in English, for he knew, if 
anybody, the weight and force of English 
words; but he did not seem content, for 
himself, unless his thought had taken the 
best form of expression within his power 
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to give it—always without the least ap- 
pearance of pedantry and simply because he 
could not help it. Indeed, this habit often 
suggested not so much thought as impulse. 
The way he would at times shower work 
on the blackboard in his small, clear, unique 
characters, was a sight for ordinary people! 
They could never forget it. 

He was indeed, the most enjoyable 
teacher and the most unassuming of men— 
always the Master, yet with no show of au- 
thority. God bless him! wherever he may 
be, for he has blessed his tens of thousands. 
His life-work is done. But he has left the 
standard of intellectual and moral culture 
in Pennsylvania higher than he found it. 

He was not a man of large size, but he 
seemed always alert and strong. The 
spiritual force that was constantly emanat- 
ing from him was his strongest charac- 
teristic. He had a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence over his pupils, over his hearers— 
over all, indeed with whom he came in con- 
tact—but it was largely the magnetism of 
a quick brain, a ready sympathy, and a 
generous soul. He was a great, simple, 
sincere, warm hearted man. What won- 
der that we loved him! And now that he 
is gone, what wonder that we revere his 
sacred memory ! 

The only men that I have seen who have 
reminded me of Dr. Higbee, have been 
Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing, whom I once 
heard speak in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Harrisburg, and Hon. 
H. C. Hickok, of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The latter it was my good 
fortune to hear when a student at Millers- 
ville many years ago. He made two visits 
to the school, one with Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin (afterwards War Governor of 
Pennsylvania) whose Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Education he was at that time, if 
I am not in error; and again with Gover- 
nor James Pollock, who had appointed him 
first Superintendent of Public Instruction 
after the creation of that office. This sec- 
ond visit was at a Harvest Home celebra- 
tion, the purpose of which was to increase 
subscription to the capital stock of the 
school and to secure its acceptance, under 
the law recently enacted, as the first State 
Normal School in Pennsylvania. 

On each occasion, Mr. Hickok made the 
speech of the day. He stood as the gifted 
exponent of the new educational policy of 
the State, and seemed the eloquent cham- 
pion of all truth and right in his argument 
for universal education. The sparks flew 
when he was on the platform. I can never 
forget the electric effect of these speeches. 
He expounded the law with the zeal of St. 
Paul, made its necessity and application ap- 
parent to all, and inspired others with his 
own warm enthusiasm. He was recognized 
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by everybody in those days as the official 
head and front of the cause in Pennsylva- 
nia. The intellectual acumen of the man 
would be noted, and his moral force felt, in 
any assembly or in defense of any cause he 
were to espouse. There was much about 
him that suggested Dr. Higbee, and I have 
since then always thought of these two men 
together. Neither of them was a man of 
large size; each had a close-set, firm, 
tightly-built frame, a large head, with clear 
ringing voice and piercing eye that seemed 
to look right through things. And some- 
how each of them has always impressed me 
as an honest man—in whose integrity I 
must believe. 


<a 





SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 





BY H. C. HICKOK, 





OME thirty years ago, on the coast of 
England, in a little fishing hamlet, 
there lived an orphan boy of unbalanced 
mind, and because of his orphanage and 
mental condition not only sadly neglected 
in every way, but the object of much cruel 
tantalizing and sometimes harsher treat- 
ment, on the part of thoughtless boys and 
still more brutal men. Of education and 
moral training he had none, and no one 
ever thought of imparting to him any- 
thing in the shape of religious enlighten- 
ment. Beyond the range of his senses 
everything was to him a blank. 

One day a clergyman of the Established 
Church happened in the village and gather- 
ing as many of the people as was con- 
venient, rehearsed to them in simple lan- 
guage the old, old story of Redeeming 
Love; how long years before a wonderful 
man had appeared on earth to suffer and 
die to open the gates of Paradise to fallen 
man. To our unfortunate lad this was an 
astonishing revelation. Beyond the sky 
and the clouds, the rocks, and fields, and 
roaring sea, he had never imagined any 
other state of existence. Of course much 
that was said was unintelligible to him, but 
with that strange spiritual insight which so 
often characterizes his class of unfortu- 
nates, that great central fact of the Uni- 
verse, the death on the cross, did reach his 
darkened understanding and found secure 
lodgment there. Finding no sympathy from 
the coarse natures around him, he could 
not give expression to his feelings or seek 
further information on this, to him, strange 
subject; but the main idea sank deep into 
his inner consciousness, and over it he 
continually brooded with ever-increasing 
intensity of thought that at last found ex- 
pression in unexpected and positive action. 

One gloomy, lowering December evening 








he had been subjected to more than usual 
unkindness from the rough people around 
him, that drove him almost to frenzy; and 
tearing himself away from his tormentors, 
he fled in desperation to the beetling crags 
above the beating surf, and sinking to his 
knees, exclaimed with uplifted hands, in 
tones of anguish, “ Man that died! Man 
that died! Take me! Take me!” And so, 
through the blinding snow and bitter cold, 
that piteous appeal went up with ceaseless 
iteration into the gathering gloom of night. 
When the next morning’s sun rose bright 
and unclouded, upon the face of nature all 
hushed into the calmness of repose, it was 
discovered that that prayer had been an- 
swered. Half buried in snow-drifts, and 
frozen stiff in the attitude of supplication, 
the idiot boy was dead. 

When the dread hour of our departure 
comes what more can we say than he said, 
“Man that died! Take me!” Happy in- 
deed if in the plenitude of His infinite 
mercy He will take us. 
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CAN THE FARMERS AFFORD TO LOWER THE 
GRADE OF THEIR SCHOOLS? 





_ farmers complain, and with some 
justice it may be conceded, that they 
are not adequately represented in the law- 
making bodies of state and nation. But 
do they think that their political and social 
influence will be enlarged by their limiting 
the education of their children, or by low- 
ering its quality? The source of power 
in this country is knowledge. The well- 
informed man who has a well-trained will, 
secures the good positions, wields the in- 
fluence, exerts the power. The ignorant 
man is necessarily thrown into the back- 
ground. This is not the result of any- 
body’s manipulation or scheming: it is the 
natural result of the conditions of things. 
The ignorant part of the population of this 
country will govern the intellectual part 
when water runs up hill, and not before. 

Now what do these farmers desire for 
their children? Do they want to see them 
trampled under foot when they are grown 
to manhood and womanhood by persons 
belonging to other classes? This will just 
as certainly be the result as effect follows 
cause, if they depreciate the quality, or 
diminish the quantity, of the education 
they give their children. The enlightened 
citizen schools his boy because when the 
boy becomes a man he wants him to stand 
among men, to have some influence, exert 
some power. If the boy is reared in ig- 
norance, or has only an uncertain smatter- 
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ing of rudimentary knowledge, he will cer- 
tainly be somebody’s slave in one form or 
another. The rural districts of the State 
need the very best teaching, in order that 
the farmers may be fitted to hold their 
own in life. 


—— 
—_— 


A DROP OF WATER. 








NO OTHER TRAVELER COMPARES WITH IT. 





‘‘ TT has been far more than two hundred 

years since I passed along here the 
first time,” was the astonishing statement 
of a stranger who had been paddling down 
White river, and who stopped in the shade 
of the old Bridge at Washington street. 

“ There were no bridges over that stream 
then, and no reporters here to interview 
me. In fact, there is little to 1emind me 
of my first trip. The stream has drawn 
into its bed like a turtle into its shell since 
my early days. It used to swell out through 
all these lowlands. There was no bottom 
to the water, and you couldn't see across 
it when I was a boy.” 

“ Are you sure this is the same stream?” 

“There can’t be any mistake about it. 
I never err in these matters. The courses 
of streams do not change, even if they 
shrink from rivers to brooks. I spent sev- 
eral days in this latitude before, and for a 
whole week was laid up against a big hill 
which stood out of the water here, now 
Crown Hill.” 

“How often do you make tours?” 

“Trregularly. I am always on the go, 
but I can’t control my course entirely. I 
belong to a roving, restless, irrepressible 
and almost indestructible race. One year 
I am in Australia. Now I am up on Hud- 
son Bay; anon in Yucatan. My periods of 
rest are few, yet I never tire. Sometimes 
I am cut off from many of my tribe, but if 
I can’t reach them one way, I do another. 
My favorite routes are down the course 
of rivers. I never travel over land, and if 
I lose my way or get off into a pond or 
slough that has no connection with living 
waters, I bide my time with frogs and 
snake-feeders.” 

“You mean that you stay with them 
until a freshet comes, which enables you to 
sail out into the waterways?” 

“No. Sometimes that is the case, but if 
I get tired of waiting, and become weary of 
my companions, I shake the mud off my 
feet, put away terrestrial shape and form, 
fade into the invisible, and rising high in 
the air, seek friends and congenial climes.” 

“Who are you, to do these things?” 

“T am a drop of water. Now you can 
understand why I am old without being 
gray; how it is that I travel constantly by 
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stream or air, range over the wide crea- 
tion, and, sometimes by chance, as fluid or 
vapor, make second or even third trips to 
the same place. But I must be away. I 
am billed to play a part in a cloud-burst in 
Cuba on the 11th of this month.” 

And the shining drop ran along a drowsy 
fisherman’s line and dropped off onto a 
black bass’ back, and was lost among a 
million fellow-travelers. 


sila 
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ONE HUNDRED FAVORITES. 








Supt. A. Patmer, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has made an important study of the read- 
ing of students of the high school and 
eighth grade. Nearly 1,000 different books 
were read as voluntary outside reading by 
high school and eighth grade pupils during 
the school year. The largest number enu- 
merated by any individual was fifteen. 
The 100 favorites, judging from the num- 
ber of readers, follow: 

When a Man’s a Man, Pollyanna, The 
Shepherd of the Hills, the Lone Star 
Ranger, the Harvester, Shakespeare’s 
Plays, David Copperfield, Tale of Two 
Cities, The Rosary, the Master’s Violin. 
Oliver Twist, the Inside of the Cup, Les 
Miserables, Laddie, Character, the Eyes of 
the World, Penrod and Sam. The White 
Nurse, Buttered Side Down, Michael 
O’Halloran, Freckles, O. Henry’s Stories, 
Chloe Malone, The Prospector, Last of the 
Plainsmen, The Goose Girl, The Crisis, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, the Call of the 
Wild, Lavender and Old Lace, Little 
Women, Pollyanna Grows Up, Winning of 
Barbara Worth, the Riders of the Purple 
Sage, Desert Gold, The Deerslayer, Daddy 
Long Legs, The Pioneer, the Last of the 
Mohicans, Dear Enemy, Little Thank You, 
Penrod, Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court, Captivating Mary Carstairs, 
House of Seven Gables, Huckleberry Finn, 
Peck’s Bad Boy, Frank on a Gunboat, 
Frank Before Vicksburg, Sink or Swim, 
the Sweet Girl Graduate, Tom Brown’s 
School Days, Their Yesterdays, Just David, 
the Girl of the Limberlost, Seventeen, Pru- 
dence of the Parsonage, the Calling of Dan 
Matthews, The Iron Woman, Martha By- 
the-Day, Ramona, the Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, Pilgrim’s Progress, Prince of Grau- 
stark, Nan of Music Mountain, That Prin- 
ter of Udell’s, Arms and the Boy, The 
Pathfinders, Light of Western Stars, Hep- 
sey Burke, The Clansman, The Virginian, 
The Shuttle, Red Pepper Burns, Submarine 
Boys, Anne of Green Gables, Kenilworth, 
Elsie Dinsmore, Betty Wales Series, An An- 
napolis Plebe, Boy Scout in the Maine 
Woods, Meadow Brook Girls, Wild Kitty, 
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A Girl in Ten Thousand, Little Colonel 
Series, Beverly of Graustark, Faith Palmer 
Books, St. Elmo, Mrs. Red Pepper Burns, 
Boy Scout Manual, the Trail a Boy Travels, 
Out of Fashion, When Patty Went to Col- 
lege, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, Life of 
Washington, The Spy, Frederick the Great 
and His Court, the Telegraph Boy, Julius 
the Street Boy. 

This list includes some, but not all, books 
having as many as three readers or more. 
“When a Man’s a Man” is plainly the fa- 
vorite with 49 readers. “ Pollyanna,” sec- 
ond with 29, and “The Harvester,” third, 
with 26 readers. “The Shepherd of the 
Hills” and “The Lone Star Ranger” fol- 
low with 23 each. Seventy-nine read no 
books other than required by teachers. 

In the miscellaneous list of some 900 
books there is found to be much reading of 
the Bible and history for reference work 
in study, but records are not made of this 
in the list of 100 books. A number of 
biographies appear together with numerous 
Shakespearean plays. Dickens, Scott, 
Hugo, Barrie, and George Eliot have their 
share of favorites in the list also. The 
Alger books are read by many. Among 
the younger girls college stories seem to 
be very popular, while the boys read the 
motor boat, submarine and scout books 
with the greatest interest. A number of 
books upon science find their place in the 
list, but little poetry seems to be read by 
high school boys and girls. There were 
157 different magazines read regularly. 
Fifty-one high school and eighth grade stu- 
dents are not reading magazines regularly. 





WILLING TO SHOVEL. 





he be willing to begin at the bottom is 
the open secret of being able to come 
out at the top. A few years ago a young 
man came to this country to take a position 
in a new enterprise in the southwest. He 
was well-bred, well-educated, and he had 
the tastes of his birth and education. He 
reached the scene of his proposed labors, 
and found to his dismay that the enterprise 
was already bankrupt, and that he was pen- 
niless, homeless, and friendless in a strange 
land. He worked his way back to New 
York, and in midwinter found himself 
without money or friends in the great, 
busy metropolis. He did not stop to meas- 
ure the obstacles in his path. He simply 
set out to find work. He would have pre- 
ferred the pen, but he was willing to take 
the shovel, and the shovel it was to be. 
Passing down Fourth Avenue on a snowy 
morning he found a crowd of men at work 
shovelling snow from the sidewalks about a 








well-known locality; he applied for a posi- 
tion in their ranks, got it, and went to work 
with a hearty good-will as if shoveling were 
his vocation. Not long after, one of the 
owners of the property, a millionaire, pass- 
ing along the street, saw the young man’s 
face, was struck by his intelligence, and 
wondered what had brought him to such a 
pass. A day or two later his business took 
him to the same locality again, and brought 
him face to face with the same man, still 
shoveling snow. He stopped, spoke to him, 
received a prompt and courteous answer, 
talked a few minutes for the sake of getting 
a few facts about his history, and then 
asked the young man to call at his office. 
That night the shovel era ended, and the 
next day at the appointed time the young 
man was closeted with the millionaire. In 
one of the latter’s many enterprises there 
was a vacant place, and the young man 
who was willing to shovel got it. It was a 
small place at a small salary, but he more 
than filled it; he filled it so well, indeed, 
that in a few months he was promoted, and 
at the end of three years he was at the 
head of the enterprise with a large salary. 
He is there to-day, with the certainty that 
if he lives he will eventually fill a position 
second in importance to none in the field 
in which he is working. The story is all 
told in three words: Willing to shovel. 
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AN EVENING LANDSCAPE. 








i was once my privilege, toward the 

end of a lovely day in June, to stand 
upon the ramparts of Windsor Castle, and 
to gaze in mute wonder and rapture over 
that landscape—the hallowed realm of 
learning and taste—which environs the 
stateliest and most majestic of the royal 
palaces of England. The glory of sunset. 
was fading in the west. The soft and 
mellow light of the gloaming was just be- 
ginning to creep over the emerald velvet 
of the meadows and the dense foliage of 
the slumbering elms. Far below lay the 
quaint city, so beautiful in its carved and 
timber-crossed antiquity, so venerable with 
historic associations and with martial and 
poetic renown. At a little distance the 
“antique spires” and lancet casements of 
Eton glimmered in the last faint rays of 
sunset gold. Many church towers, gray 
and solemn and ancient, were dimly visible 
on the darkening plains. The old Thames, 
black and shining, flowed in sweet tran- 
quility through the peaceful scene. The 
evening wind was laden with fragrance of 
syringa and jasmine. Over and around the 
great central tower of the castle a multi- 
tude of birds, warned homeward by im- 
pending night, circled with incessant mo- 
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tion and strange melodious cries. And out 
from the sombre, mysterious sanctity of 
Saint George’s Chapel, borne tremulous on 
the perfumed twilight air, came the sob- 
bing organ music of the vesper hymn. In 
that solemn hour it was again, and more 
deeply than ever, impressed upon my mind 
that the divine privilege of art, and the 
supreme obligation of every intellect en- 
gaged in its ministry, is to diffuse and to 
secure for all people this superb exaltation 
of the soul—to set upon the familiar face 
of our every-day lives the immortal seal 
of spiritual refinement, the sacred radiance 
of gentleness and beauty.—William Winter. 
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MOTHER OF WOODROW WILSON. 








bi HE beginnings of big men are heredity, 

environment—and Mother. And the 
greatest of these is Mother. In this age 
of near-miracles, mental and physical, it is 
easy and usual for boys to put down or out- 
grow inherited weaknesses. Every boy of 
caliber aims at something bigger and better 
than his early environment. But mother 
lasts, endures, in part or in whole, to the 
end. There is some good in the worst of 
men. No man is so lost but, deep down in 
him, is working, subconsciously perhaps, 
some part of the goodness of Mother. It 
may be only a memory of that time when 
he burnt his little fingers at sampling her 
frying doughnuts and climbed upon her lap 
to be soothed. Perhaps its only a faint 
recollection of the morning when she 
kissed him and sent him off to school for 
the first time, and cried a bit because her 
boy was her baby no longer. Perhaps it’s 
a whole flood of recollections of how she 
watched, worked and worried over him, 
night and day. However little or much 
the early influence of a good mother, never 
wholly perishes. 

In none of the big men’s lives is there 
more of Mother than in the life of Wood- 
row Wilson. His father is described as a 
man of great pride, “a combustible old 
doctor of the old school theology.” When 
Woodrow was inaugurated in the chair of 
political economy at Princeton, his father 
proudly announced: “Oh, I am more than 
that boy’s father; I am his creator!” But 
the old gentleman was mistaken. There 
was Mother Wilson. Mrs. Wilson was a 
small, graceful, blue-eyed, thoughtful and 
poised little mother. She taught her son to 
think before acting, to settle with his con- 
science every night when his head was on 
his pillow, to stick by the right as he felt it, 
to look beyond the present for effects that 
really count. Her undying influence is 
written in every line of Woodrow’s public 
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career, especially in his attitude toward war 
issues during the past year. The son is 
not the fiery old Dr. Wilson but the mother, 
deliberative, strong for the right, and with 
a vision. From his father Woodrow may 
have got his college love of combat, but 
from his mother and her developing in- 
fluence he got that which kept us out of 
war as long as honor and safety permitted 
and put us in for all we’re worth with a 
vision larger than ourselves, large as all 
suffering humanity in the world. You see, 
this man was unusually fortunate in his be- 
ginnings. Heredity, environment and 
Mother united to make him big. And the 
greatest of these was Mother.—Johnstown 
Leader. 


—— 
~< 





AWFUL DISTANCE OF STARS. 





BY SAMUEL BARTON. 
Of the Fidwer Observatory, University of Pennsylvania. 





HE August skies are unusually faint, 
for in addition to the faintness of the 
constellations now visible we have a lack of 
any of the brighter planets. Mars is quite 
close to Spica, very low in the southwest, 
but it is too low to be seen well. Antares 
and Arcturus are also low in the sky. Vega 
alone of the brighter stars is in good posi- 
tion. It is nearly overhead now. Venus 
and Jupiter, the two most brilliant planets, 
are visible in the east before sunrise and 
are admired by early risers. Saturn be- 
comes a morning star on August 11 and 
Uranus an evening star on August 9. Ura- 
nus is now in about its best position for ob- 
servation; but as it is not easily visible to 
the naked eye and presents little interesting 
detail even in a telescope, it has not the 
interest of the other planets. Mercury can 
be seen low in the southwest for a few 
evenings about August 5. 

The Perseids, better known as _ the 
August Meteors, will be visible more or 
less all this month. The meteors appear 
to come from the constellation of Perseus, 
which is near the northeastern horizon. 
The meteors are more numerous late at 
night. 

The constellation Cygnus, the northern 
cross, in which is located the star whose 
distance was first determined, is now well 
up in the sky. The distance of 61 Cygni, 
as the star is known, was announced in 
1836. Its distance was found to be six and 
a half light years. Subsequent observation 
has shown that its distance is greater, or 
about eight light years. There are but five 
or six stars which are known to be nearer. 
Three of them are the very brilliant stars— 
Apha Centauri, Sirius and Procyon—the 
first named being the nearest at 4.3 light 
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years. There are about twenty stars whose 
distance has been found to be less than 
seventeen light years. 

We are often asked which is the farthest 
star from us. This is a big question. For 
one thing, it implies that there is a farthest 
star. Is there a farthest star? The cur- 
rent opinion of astronomers is that the ag- 
gregate of stars which we call our universe 
is not limitless and that it comes to an end 
if we proceed far enough; but this does not 
mean that there are not other universes, 
and as a matter of fact we believe that 
there are. To say which star is farthest 
would mean that we had determined the 
distance of each of the stars, of which 
there are found to be 55,000,000 as bright 
as the seventeenth magnitude, with the cer- 
tainty that there are a much larger number 
of still fainter ones. As a matter of fact, 
the distances of but a few stars, say 200, 
have been determined ,and many of these 
values are unreliable. The distances are 
too great for measurement. 

The great star cluster in the constella- 
tion of Hercules, now nearly overhead, is 
a mass of stars, perhaps 100,000 of them, 
compactly concentrated in a small area of 
the sky, although no doubt the stars them- 
selves are far apart. We have been able to 
determine an approximate distance of the 
stars of this cluster from us. We cannot 
say that it is the farthest object which we 
see. We do not think that it is. We do 
think that it is much farther than nearly 


_ all of the stars not found in such clusters. 
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But this is the greatest distance that I 
know which has been determined on a sci- 
entific basis recognized as valid. The dis- 
tance is found to be of the order of 100,000 
light years. Its distance is thus so big that 
even the light year is almost too small a 
unit to measure it with. 

A light year is the distance light travels 
in a year, traveling 186,000 miles each sec- 
ond for the 31,558,149 seconds of the year. 
It is about 5,800,000,000,000 miles. It is 
63,000 times the distance of the sun. If the 
distance of the sun is represented by an inch, 
the light year should be represented by a 
mile. A watch which ticks five times each 
second would require 36,000 years to tick 
as many times as there are miles in a light 
year. If the scale of the universe were so 
reduced that the sun, 93,000,000 miles away, 
was only a foot away, an object a light 
year away would be twelve miles away, 
and the Hercules Cluster, if its distance is 
correctly determined, would be more than 
a million miles away. It is found that some 
spider threads are so light that enough of 
such thread to pass around the earth (25.- 
000 miles) would weigh but seven pounds. 
Enough to reach a light year would weigh 
790,000 tons. This would be a burden for 
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552 trains of fifty cars each, carrying twen- 
ty-five tons. If the earth was a great wind- 
lass winding up the thread, 25,000 miles per 
day, it would require ten years to wind up 
the sun’s distance and 630,000 years to wind 
up a light year. 


A GREAT AWAKENING. 








{ war has granted Americans the 
privilege of calling things by their 
right names, according to Arthur Twining 
Hadley, president of Yale University, who 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon in 
Woolsey Hall some weeks ago. 

“To-day,” he said, “all is changed. We 
are no longed asked what we can do for 
ourselves, but what we can do for our na- 
tion and for the world. The man who tries 
to make money for himself without serving 
the nation is now called a profiteer. The man 
who gets the rank of captain when he does 
not deserve that of lieutenant is now called 
an impostor. Skill in securing personal 
recognition, by which we once measured 
success, is now seen to be a very unimpor- 
tant incident in the game of life. Not the 
advancement of the individual, but the ad- 
vancement of the nation—this is the goal 
which is now set before us, this is the de- 
mand which to-day is made on our college 
graduates. 

“ Amid all its evils the war has brought 
a great spiritual awakening. Weare awake 
to the fact that men have souls as well as 
bodies, and that their souls are the more 
important part; that our spiritual life is not 
a disconnected thing, to be lived apart 
from others, but that we belong to a na- 
tion whose members have souls like our 
own and which has a national character 
and a national spirit of its own. Every 
people that has made itself a real place in 
history and has done enduring work has 
done so in virtue of that spirit. 

“We are to-day called to the leadership 
of a nation’s spirit as thus awakened. The 
world will value our colleges according as 
they have -fitted men for such leadership. 
What we have done in preparation for the 
army, the navy, the engineers, is good and 
wins recognition; but the all-important 
thing that the world craves is that we 
should know how to guide souls aright.” 

Doctor Hadley said Germany had “ in- 
vited us to enter the ranks of her enemies” 
because “she thought we had no national 
soul,” while “it is because she finds that 
we have a national soul that she now rec- 
ognizes and deplores her mistake.” He 
cited the Russians, than whom there has 
been “no more idealistic people and none 
more ready to bear physical hardship for 
the sake of goals which they have set for 
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themselves,” as evidence of a quality lack- 
ing in the really “ strong soul ”—endurance. 

“What the Russian people could not 
bear,” he said, “was change of circum- 
stance. They lost sense of direction and 
had no leaders that could set them right. 
They steered their course by the current 
and not by the stars; and, as happens to a 
man or to a nation when it loses its bear- 
ings, they soon ceased to steer and began 
to drift. 

“W4., as a people, are in no danger of re- 
peating the mistake made by the Russians. 
We are not likely wholly to lose our bear- 
ings. But we are likely, nay, we are cer- 
tain, to meet alternations of hope and of 
discouragement, of success and of failure, 
which will try to the utmost our constancy 
of purpose and of faith. 

“Here is the chance for leadership and 
the need for leadership. Germany, whatever 
her faults, has her ideals as a nation, and 
has shown the power to pursue them con- 
sistently in the face of adverse circum- 
stance. If we are to win this war and 
prove the superiority of our ideals to hers, 
we must not only feel them with equal in- 
tensity, but pursue them with more than 
equal constancy.” 





LATIN AND GREEK. 





LATIN NEEDED TO PRESERVE ENGLISH. 





NE of the special attractions of the Na- 
tional Educational Association week 
was the classical exhibit, prepared by high 
school students and arranged by Prof. B. L. 
Uliman and the local committee in State 
Hall of the University of Pittsburgh. Hun- 
dreds of people visited it with much inter- 
est. No longer can it be said that the class- 
ics are dead—the exhibit was mute, but elo- 
quent testimony to the contrary. It was 
without question the finest exhibit of its 
kind ever held. Large rooms and a large 
corridor were filled with it. Material had 
been contributed from many sources. 

One prominent portion consisted of large 
charts prepared by students showing the 
value of Latin. The dependence of English 
upon Latin was proved in striking form by 
a great number of charts, showing that 
hundreds of words he has always known 
have an inner meaning to the person. who 
knows their Latin roots, and that words 
he has always found difficult to spell are 
very simple if one knows the Latin parent- 
words. There were scores of charts and 
scrap books full of cartoons, jokes, adver- 
tisements, editorials and news articles taken 
from current newspapers and magazines, 
which depend on a knowledge of the class- 
ics for a full appreciation. 
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Did you know that the present war is 
being fought over the same battlegrounds 
as the wars you read about in “Caesar” 
and between the descendants of the same 
races? And have you seen the frequent 
references to Caesar’s wars and his meth- 
ods of fighting in the current periodicals? 
They had the clippings out there to show 
you. Not only on that, but they had models 
of Caesar’s heavy artillery and armor and 
even of the bridge which he built across the 
Rhine, when he crossed over to chase the 
ancient Germans; and they were all built 
by the Peabody High School pupils, who 
had also an extensive exhibit of charts. 

They can show you that chemistry, bot- 
any, physiology, geometry, algebra and 
medicine are much easier for one who has 
studied Latin. Also that 50 per cent and 
more of the words in Italian, French and 
Spanish are those which a Latin student 
will know without consulting a dictionary. 
Other large exhibits were those sent by the 
Wadleigh High School, and the Hunter 
College High School, New York. There 
were also contributions from the Sigsbee 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; from Punx- 
sutawney, York, Tarentum, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and from Boston and Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

There was also much interesting and sug- 
gestive material not only for Latin teach- 
ers, but also especially for English teachers, 
for language and science teachers, in the 
correlation of high school work. Much of 
the material is the property of the Univer- 
sity or of Prof. Ullman, and will remain in 
the permanent exhibit in the University. 

An address was made by Edward P. 
Mitchell, editor-in-chief of the New York 
Sun, on “The Ancient Guardians of Good 
Modern English” before the National Edu- 
cational Association conference on the 
place of classical studies in war-modified 
education. Mr. Mitchell said in part: 

I am going to ask you to subject to what 
it is now the fashion to call the ultimate 
analysis a single sentence of nine words of 
transitional or decadent newspaper Eng- 
lish. This is a strictly modern exhibit; the 
printer’s ink from which I read is not long 
dry: “The contaminacious influence of 
propaganding appears to be spreading.” 

This is no mere headline horror, no speci- 
men of unhealthy growth from a recog- 
nized morass of rotten writing. It is the 
leading paragraph of a recent leading edi- 
torial in one of the greatest newspapers of 
this country or of the English-speaking 
world, a journal deservedly famous these 
many years for the excellence of its phras- 
ing of clearly conceived and worth-while 
thoughts. The nine words may. sound as if 
they meant something. Perhaps something 
is meant by them. 
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The adjective “contaminacious,” al- 
though unknown so far as I am aware to 
ordinary lexicographers, is intended, in the 
sense in which it is here protruded, to sig- 
nify spreading by contact. “Influence,” 
again, is spreading by flowing forth and 
into. “ Propaganding” is another masterly 
innovation, a supposed participle belonging 
to a supposed verb “to propagand.” Let it 
stand at that; it denotes here the spreading 
of opinions or principles. We thus arrive 
at what it is that the philosopher believes 
to be spreading. The sentence turns out to 
be somewhat of the nature of that which 
— to be styled an identical equation; 
thus: 

“The contaminacious influence of propa- 
ganding appears to be spreading.” Reduced 
to concinnity in its simplest terms: “The 
spreading spreading of spreading appears 
to be spreading.” 

It does seem so! Many “contamina- 
cious” ideas and much deplorable “ propa- 
ganding ” are spreading in these days. The 
exact value of the contribution to human 
knowledge so conspicuously and sonorously 
announced in these nine pregnant words I 
leave to the appraisal of those who have 
persuaded themselves and are trying to per- 
suade others that the dismissal of the class- 
ics from the common educational scheme 
involves no more than the elimination of 
wasted effort over obsolete grammars and 
useless vocabularies of the deud past. 

Our language is formed, but that does 
not mean it is stable. It has been perfected, 
but that does not mean that it is immune 
against swiftly and surely destructive proc- 
esses. To say that it is imperishable is 
nonsense. It is perishing all the time, in 
every cell of every part of its organism; 
and it is kept alive as an organic whole 
only by constant reference by somebody, 
somewhere, to the sources which gave it 
soul and being. 

While we may safely leave the Anglo- 
Saxon element to take care of itself, or to 
repose in the custody of a comparatively 
few devoted and competent special students, 
because of its more primitive and hardier 
nature and the character of its forms, for 
the most part so inflexibly objective as to 
be little susceptible of diverse interpreta- 
tion, quite the opposite is true of the Latin 
and Greek element. In that quarter, where 
the danger of corruptions is greatest, where 
the delicacy and complexity of the tissues 
render them readily subject to disorganiza- 
tion or atrophy, is exactly where dwell 
those qualities of modern English upon 
which we depend for all the finer shades of 
meaning, and for many, if not most, of the 
beauties of style that are the indispensable 
servants of the literary imagination. 





What would happen now if the ancient 
safeguards of good English should be de- 
molished, if the supply and renewal should 
stop? For a time the vitalizing, refining, 
stimulating influence might persist, just as 
a conscientious radiator may continue to 
give out some heat after the steam had been 
turned off. Then comes the inevitable cool- 
ing; and what does that mean to our Eng- 
lish? We get an immediate answer—a fair 
and square answer, I think—in the amaz- 
ing headway of that recent speech disease, 
that gradual disintegration, that strange 
twisting of syntax and dislocation of proper 
sense, that Bolshevik anarchy of word val- 
ues which in the lack of a better, or, should 
we rather say? in the lack of a worse 
name, we are accustomed to call headline 
English. Consider the possibilities of the 
awful process of aridization, ossification, 
decay, perversion of meaning, depletion of 
vocabulary, disordering of thought, semi- 
paralysis of mental purpose which the vis- 
ible symptoms portend. A pauper lexicon 
and a crippled syntax mean a poorer brain. 

I know of but one anti-toxin for this 
cancerous growth. I believe that constant 
vigilance and unremitting renewal by di- 
rect contact with the Latin origins is the 
price of the integrity of our English—our 
English of the newspapers, our English of 
the magazines and books, our English of 
suitable speech in the daily intercourse of 
individuals. And when I say the Latin, I 
mean the Latin that brings us both the 
spirit and much of the substance of the 
Greek that is behind the Latin—the Greek, 
that matchless instrument of expression, 
in itself the measure and certificate of the 
highest intellectuality the human race has 
ever attained. 

Waste of time? If this were a mathe- 
matical and not a classical conference I 
should ask the intelligence here assembled 
to help me cipher out the grand total and 
the actual money value of the time lost to 
this nation annually by thought obstruction 
occasioned by such hesitations, for example, 
as between ominous and omnivorous; in 
grouping through an unindexed thesaurus 
for meanings supplied only by the culture 
that puts us immediately upon the right 
word, the short cut of phrase. 

Waste of energy? I should propose that 
we proceed to calculate with scientific ac- 
curacy the national energy wasted every 
twelvemonth in addled phraseology in all 
the beloved territory between Eastport, 
Me., and National City, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, between Blaine, Wash, and Key 
West, Fla. 

I.am prodigiously mistaken if we should 
not find the stupendous aggregate of loss 
to the 100,000,000 people of the United 
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States from not knowing a little corrective 
Latin, a little guiding and safeguarding 
Greek, at least equivalent to the energy re- 
quired to drive an express train, including 
heavy sleeping and dining cars across the 
broad continent every five minutes during 
the whole non-classical year. 


THE DINNER AT THE INN.* 








BY CHARLES DICKENS, 





5 he length we drove into the inn-yard at 

Yarmouth, and as I alighted from the 
coach a lady looked out of a bow-window 
where some fowls and joints of meat were 
hanging up, and said, “Is that the little 
gentleman from Blunderstone?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 

“What name?” inquired the lady. 

“ Copperfield, ma’am,” I said. 

“That won’t do,” returned the lady. 
“Nobody’s dinner is paid for here in that 
name.” 

“Ts it Murdstone, ma’am?” I said. 

“Tf you’re Master Murdstone,” said the 
lady, “why do you go and give another 
name first?” 

I explained to the lady how it was, who 
then rang a bell, and called out, “ William! 
show the coffee-room!” upon which a 
waiter came running out of a kitchen on 
the opposite side of the yard to show it, 
and seemed a good deal surprised when he 
was only to show it to me. 

It was a long room with some large maps 
in it. I doubt if I could have felt much 
stranger if the maps had been real foreign 
countries and I cast away in the middle of 
them. I felt it was taking a liberty to sit 
down, with my cap in my hand, on the cor- 
ner of the chair nearest the door; and when 
the waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, 
and put a set of castors on it, I think I 
must have turned red all over with 
modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vege- 
tables, and took the covers off in such a 
bouncing manner that I was afraid I must 
have given him some offence. But he 
greatly relieved my mind by putting a chair 
for me at the table, and saying very affably, 
“Now, six-foot; come on!” 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the 
board; but found it extremely difficult to 
handle my knife and fork with anything 
like dexterity, or to avoid splashing myself 
with the gravy, while he was standing op- 





*From “David Copperfield,” one of the 
best-known and best-loved of the works of 
Charles Dickens. 
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posite, staring so hard, and making me 
blush in the most dreadful manner every 
time I caught his eye. After watching me 
into the second chop he said, “ There’s half 
a pint of ale for you. Will you have it 
now ?.” 

I thanked him and said “Yes.” Upon 
which he poured it out of a jug into a large 
tumbler, and held it up against the light, 
and made it look beautiful. 

“My eye!” he said. “It seems a good 
deal, don’t it!” 

“Tt does seem a good deal,” I answered 
with a smile, for it was quite delightful to 
me to find him so pleasant. He was a 
twinkling-eyed, pimple-faced man, with his 
hair standing upright all over his head; and 
as he stood with one arm a-kimbo, holding 
up the glass to the light with the other 
hand, he looked quite friendly. 

“There was a gentleman here yester- 
day,” he said—“a stout gentleman, by the 
name of Topsawyer—perhaps you know 
him?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think ””—— 

“In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed 
hat, grey coat, speckled choker,” said the 
waiter. 

“No,” I said bashfully, “I haven’t the 
pleasure.” 

“He came in here,” said the waiter, look- 
ing at the light through the tumbler, “ or- 
dered a glass of this ale—would order it— 
I told him not—drank it, and fell dead. It 
was too old for him. It oughtn’t to be 
drawn; that’s the fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this 
melancholy accident, and said I thought I’d 
better have some water. 

“Why, you see,” said the waiter, still 
looking at the light through the tumbler, 
with one of his eyes shut up, “our people 
don’t like things being ordered and left. It 
offends ’em. But I'll drink it if you like. 
I’m used to it, and use is everything. I 
don’t thing it’ll hurt me if I throw my head 
back and take it off quick. Shall I?” 

I replied that he would much oblige me 
by drinking it if he thought he could do it 
safely, but by no means otherwise. When 
he did throw his head back and take it off 
quick I had a horrible fear, I confess, of 
seeing him meet the fate of the lamented 
Mr. Topsawyer and fall lifeless on the car- 
pet. But it didn’t hurt him. On the con- 
trary, I thought he seemed the fresher 
for it. 

“What have we got here?” he said put- 
ting a fork into my dish. “ Not chops?” 

“ Chops,” I said. 

“Lord bless my soul!” he exclaimed, “I 
didn’t know they were chops. Why, a 
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chop’s the very thing to take off the bad 
effects of that beer! Ain’t it lucky?” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one 
hand, and a potato in the other, and ate 
away with a very good appetite, to my ex- 
treme satisfaction, He afterwards took an- 
other chop and another potato, and after 
that another chop and another potato. When 
he had done he brought me a pudding, and 
having set it before me, seemed to rumi- 
nate, and to become absent in his mind for 
some moments. 

“How’s the pie?” he said, rousing him- 
self. 

“Tt’s a pudding,” I made answer. 

“Pudding!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
bless me, so it is! What!” looking at it 
nearer. “You didn’t mean to say it’s a 
batter-pudding ?” 

“Yes, it is indeed.” 

“Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, tak- 
ing up a tablespoon, “is my favorite pud- 
ding. Ain’t that lucky? Come on, little 
’un, and let’s see who'll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He en- 
treated me more than once to come in and 
win, but with his tablespoon to my tea- 
spoon, his dispatch to my dispatch, and his 
appetite to my appetite, I was left far be- 
hind at the first mouthful, and had no 
chance with him. I never saw any one en- 
joy a pudding so much, I think; and he 
laughed, when it was all gone, as if his 
enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Finding him so very friendly and com- 
panionable, I asked for the pen and ink and 
paper, to write to Peggotty. He not only 
brought it immediately, but was good 
enough to look over me while I wrote the 
letter. When I had finished it he asked me 
where I was going to school. 

I said, “ Near London,” which was all I 
knew. 

“Oh, my eye!” he said, looking very 
low-spirited, “I am sorry for that.” 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said, shaking his head, 
“that’s the school where they broke the 
boy’s ribs—two ribs—a little boy he was. I 
should say he was—let me see—how old are 
you, about?” 

I told him, between eight and nine. 

“That’s just his age,” he said. “He was 
eight years and six months old when they 
broke his first rib; eight years and eight 
months old when they broke his second, and 
did for him.” 

I could not disguise from myself, or from 
the waiter, that this was an uncomfortable 
coincidence, and inquired how it was done. 
His answer was not cheering to my spirits, 
for it consisted of two dismal words, “ With 
whopping.” 





The blowing of the coach-horn in the 
yard was a seasonable diversion, which 
made me get up and hesitatingly inquire, in 
the mingled pride and diffidence of having 
a purse (which I took out of my pocket), 
if there was anything to pay. 

“There’s a sheet of letter-paper,” he re- 
turned. “Did you ever buy a sheet of let- 
ter-paper?” 

I could not remember that I ever had. 

“Tt’s dear,” he said, “on account of the 
duty. Threepence. That’s the way we’re 
taxed in this country. There’s nothing else 
except the waiter. Never mind the ink. 
I lose by that.” 

“What should you—what should I—how 
much ought I to—what would it be right to 
pay the waiter, if you please?” I stam- 
mered, blushing. 

“Tf I hadn’t a family, and that family 
hadn’t the cowpock,” said the waiter, “I 
wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I didn’t sup- 
port a aged pairint, and a lovely sister ”— 
here the waiter was greatly agitated—*I 
wouldn’t take a farthing. If I had a good 
place, and was treated well here, I should 
beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of takin 
it. But I live on broken whittles—and 
sleep on the coals ”—here the waiter burst 
into tears. 

I was very much concerned for his mis- 
fortunes, and felt that any recognition short 
of ninepence would be mere brutality and 
hardness of heart. Therefore I gave him 
one of my three bright shillings, which he 
received with much humility and venera- 
tion, and spun up with his thumb, directly 
afterwards, to try the goodness of. 

It was a little disconcerting to me to find, 
when I was being helped up behind the 
coach, that I was supposed to have eaten 
all the dinner without any assistance. I 
discovered this from overhearing the lady 
in the bow-window say to the guard, “ Take 
care of that child, George, or he’ll burst!” 
and from observing that the women ser- 
vants who were about the place"came out to 
look and giggle at me. My unfortunate 
friend the waiter, who had quite recovered 
his spirits, did not appear to be disturbed by 
this, but joined in the general admiration 
without being at all confused. If I had any 
doubt of him I suppose this half awakened 
it; but I am inclined to believe that with the 
simple confidence of a child, and the natural 
reliance of a child upon superior years, I 
had no serious mistrust of him on the 
whole, even then. 

Throughout the rest of the journey I was 
made the subject of continual jokes be- 
tween the coachman and the guard, but 
everything has an end, and so eventually I 
arrived at my destination, and a fresh leaf 
of my life was begun. 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





i peo pillars on which public school edu- 

cation rest are behaviour or deport- 
ment, and scholarship. The first requisite 
of the school is order: each pupil must be 
taught first and foremost to conform his 
behaviour to a general standard. Only 
thus can the school as a community exist 
and fulfil its functions. In the outset, there- 
fore, a whole family of virtues are taught 
the pupils, and these are taught so thor- 
oughly, and so constantly enforced, that 
they become fixed in his character. The 
method of this moral training is, like that 
which rules everywhere in the practical 
world, one of division and repetition. The 
duty of being a well-behaved pupil is not a 
vague generality. 

It divides into specific, well-defined du- 
ties. 

Punctuality: This stands first. The pupil 
must be at school in time. Sleep, meals, 
play, business, indisposition—all must give 
way to the duty of obedience to the exter- 
nal requirement of time. Punctuality does 
not end with getting to school. While in 
school it is of equal importance. Combina- 
tion cannot be achieved without it. The 
pupil must have his lessons ready at the 
appointed time, must rise at the tap of the 
bell, move to the line, return; in short, go 
through all the evolutions with equal pre- 
cision. 

Regularity is punctuality reduced to a 
system. Conformity to the requirements of 
time in a particular instance is punctual- 
ity; made general, it becomes regularity. 
But the school makes these duties the 
ground and means of higher duties. They 
are indispensable, but no ultimatum. They 
render possible higher spiritual culture. 
The quick and prompt obedience of the 
pupil in simple mechanical training, renders 
the child penetrable, and accessible to les- 
sons of higher import. To this end the 
discipline extends to calisthenics; the pupil 
is taught to sacrifice his arbitrary control 
over his body, and to combine regularly and 
punctually with others in imitating pre- 
scribed bodily gestures or exercises. Thus 
his sense of rhythm—or regular combina- 
tions with others—is further developed. 
Through this becomes possible the train- 
ing to general habits of proper position 
for sitting and standing, proper modes of 
speaking, addressing others—in general, 
the formalities of polite intercourse. The 
highest discipline under the head of rhythm 
is reached in vocal music. This pre-sup- 
poses in the highest degree the training in 
punctual and regular habits, and a con- 
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scious participation in the result is reached 
by the pupil through his enjoyment of the 
harmony he assists in producing. Here— 
in vocal music—the external, mechanical, 
aspect of discipline softens, and a response 
to it is felt in the deepest inner being of the 
soul—the domain of feeling. This brings 
us to the next step in school discipline. 

Silence is the basis for the culture of in- 
ternality or reflection—the soil in which 
thought grows. We become silent when we 
would think. The pupil is therefore taught 
habits of silence; to restrain his natural 
animal impulse to prate and chatter, or to 
excite attention by his occupation on the 
material world around him. All ascent 
above natural being arises through his abil- 
ity to hold back the mind from utterance of 
the immediate impulse, and to correct its 
one-sidedness by combination and generali- 
zation. The largest combination and widest 
generalization is the deepest and truest. 
Thus silence in the school-room has a two- 
fold significance. It is necessary to the at- 
tainment of combination with others, and 
besides this, it is a direct discipline in the 
art of combining the diffused and feeble 
efforts of the pupil himself. He begins his 
career with mental distraction, everything 
isolated in his mind, and learns to connect 
the scattered phases, classify and arrange 
them, and thus to generalize and reduce 
them. The first glance does not suffice; it 
is the repetition of mental effort, the ab- 
sorption of the mind that digests the mul- 
tiplicity before it. This depends directly 
upon silence. The distraction of the mind 
consequnt upon garrulity, or the occupa- 
tion of any of the senses exclusively, pre- 
vents reflection. Silence allows the repose 
of the senses, and the awakening of in- 
sight and reflection. 

Truthfulness is the fourth virtue in the 
ascending scale. Truth is the basis of the 
duties of a man toward others. Truth 
makes free, says the old proverb. No posi- 
tive relation with our fellowmen is possible 
except through truth. Untruth is the es- 
sence of discord. Earnestness and sincer- 
ity, honesty and reliability, are the virtues 
that rest directly on truthfulness. The vir- 
tue of truthfulness is developed in a two- 
fold way in the school-room. First, by the 
continual discipline of the recitation; the 
pupil is required to be accurate and com- 
prehensive in his statements; he is taught 
that suppression of essential particulars 
makes his statement false; he is held strictly 
accountable to know what he says, i. e., to 
have a clear conception of what is involved 
in the words he uses. Very much of the 
untruth and consequent distrust among 
men arise in the first instance from lack of 
clear insight into what was implied by the 
words used. It is only one step from a lie 
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committed by mistake to a lie on purpose; 
for to suffer the penalty for a supposed 
vice is a temptation to enjoy its supposed 
selfish advantages. Careful attention to 
the implication of one’s statements is the 
first step in the calculation of truth: and 
this can scarcely find a better discipline 
than in the properly conducted recitation. 
The second mode of securing truthfulness 
is the direct application of discipline to the 
behaviour of the pupil. Any lack of truth- 
fulness in the pupil reveals itself at once in 
his struggles to conceal his misdemeanors. 
It is an object of constant care on the part 
of the teacher to suppress lying and dishon- 
esty, in whatever forms they may manifest 
themselves. The admonition of the teacher, 
the disgrace felt at exposure in presence 
of the class, are most powerful caustics 
to remove this moral disorder. 

Justice follows next to truthfulness, and 
finds partly its presupposition in the latter. 
Justice can be taught only in a community. 
In a well-ordered community it grows spon- 
taneously. A system of measure estab- 
lished, by which conformity to rule and 
right is awarded by recognition and all 
breaches of discipline met by prompt ex- 
posure, appeals constantly to the sense of 
justice, and develops its normal exercise. 
A danger lies, however, in certain baneful 
practices sometimes adopted by educators. 
On the supposition that the child cannot 
see the legitimate and healthy results of 
doing his duty, he is offered a special re- 
ward for it. This goes far to sap the foun- 
dation of all morality. The feeling of re- 
sponsibility is the essence of virtue, and an 
extraneous reward held up as the end 
sought tends to destroy what little internal 
self-determination the pupil may possess. 
The distinction between the inclination 
(the “I want”) of the child, and his true 
ideal nature (expressed in “I ought”), 
should be continually kept before the child, 
not confused by concealing the duty under 
some shape of immediate self-interest. 

The highest virtue in our list—Kindness, 
or love of mankind—like the sense of jus- 
tice, requires a community for its culture— 
a community which, like the school, brings 
together all classes and conditions, and sub- 
jects them to the same trials and the same 
standard of success. The feeling of justice, 
fostered by a constant opportunity to see 
through the adventitious wrappings of 
social rank and condition, and observe the 
real substance of the character, prepares 
the basis for kindness. The discrepancy 
between good intent and deserts, which 
arouses childish sympathy most readily, is 
the first incitement. Justice proclaims that 
seeming and good intent are not sufficient— 
there must be adequate performance. If 
this principle did not prevail in society and 





the moral world at large, there would be 
no more strenuous exertion to growth; the 
present would suffice. But the good inten- 
tion baffled of its actual fruition through 
inadequate performance is ever an object 
that excites the deepest sympathy and com 
miseration in the kind heart. Not only is 
the good intention the object of kindness, 
but even the depraved and corrupt excite 
pity. The trials that all are alike sub- 
jected to reveal to each childish heart the 
temptations and struggles with passion and 
impulse, as well as the weakness of intel- 
lect and will that belong to his fellows. 





SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 





THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, 


T EACH but one new thing at a time, and 

always in connection with what the 
child already knows, that each fact learned 
may be an additional link in his chain of 
information. 

Give occasionally one minute to the 
prompt utterance of the sounds of the let- 
ters; one to drawing map of the township, 
county or state; one to repeating maxims, 
verses or choice selections in concert. 

Let singing have some time each day, and 
have physical exercises occasionally. 

Cultivate the voice, eye, ear and hand; 
avoid loud, harsh speaking or singing. 

Let about half the spelling in the dif- 
ferent classes be in writing. 

Give the falling inflection when pro- 
nouncing words for spelling; have pupils 
lower the voice when spelling. 

Have pupils rely on themselves when 
studying and reciting; don’t hear a lesson 
unless it has been well studied; primary 
classes may be excepted from this rule. Al- 
ways give short lessons. 

Give object lessons frequently to your 
schools; use objects often when teaching 
arithmetic, and sometimes use them in geog- 
raphy and grammar classes. 

Give instructions frequently in morals 
and manners. Use the dictionary, school 
apparatus, etc. 

Avoid reciting for a pupil or class; it will 
do the pupil no more good than to eat his 
dinner for him. 

Teach your pupils how to study and to 
think systematically and connectedly. 

In orthography, teach the elementary 
sounds and their representatives. One 
cause of so many poor spellers is a lack of 
familiarity with the sounds of the language, 
and the principles and rules of orthography. 
Teach pupils to spell phonetically; call es- 
pecial attention to substitutes, as e for a in 
prey, they, etc.; to silent letters and syl- 
labication. 
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In reading, the teacher should have a 
variety of methods; he should not sit as a 
judge merely, but as a teacher, that the 
pupil’s voice, understanding, and percep- 
tion may be cultivated and developed; that 
the gems of thought, the beauties of lan- 
guage, and the golden truths of the authors 
may not pass unnoticed or unappreciated. 
In no branch of study is a teacher more 
needed than in reading. One sentence well 
read is better than any number of pages 
read without regard to the natural tones 
of the voice, to emphasis, inflections and 
modulation. 

In arithmetic, the principles should be 
distinctly stated, and problems selected as 
illustrations, remembering that one prin- 
ciple well understood will be of more value 
to the class than a hundred problems solved 
without reference to principles. Drill the 
class, if possible, on each principle, both by 
the oral and written methods, and often 
take for illustrations examples other than 
those found in the regular text-books. 

In teaching geography, begin at home, 
and as you widen the field teach less in de- 
tail. Care should be taken to get the local- 
ity of every place well fixed in the mind. 
Map drawing, topical recitations, historical 
events, are points for the teacher’s consid- 
eration. 

In grammar, commence with language 
lessons, sentence building, changing sen- 
tences and expressions. The art should pre- 
cede, or at least be taught with, the science 
of language. 

The theory taught should be supplemented 
by actual practice. Much drill in writing 
sentences and original productions, with 
thorough criticism, is indispensable to the 
pupil who acquires ability in the correct use 
of language. 

The topical method of teaching history is 
considered the best. Draw an outline map 
on the board, and write the principal events 
and dates; connect geography and history 
as much as possible. Teach the connection 
that one event has with others, and if pos- 
sible get at the reason. 

In teaching physiology, begin as a car- 
penter does to build a house, with the frame 
(skeleton), and build upon that the different 
systems, as the muscular system, the nerv- 
ous system; and detail the members of the 
class, as a master builder would his as- 
sistants, to explain and discuss appropriate 
parts. 

To teach, is to impart knowledge—to ex- 
hibit impressively. Teaching is more\than 
merely telling or communicating. It means 
to inculcate, to impress by frequent repeti- 
tion, to urge on the mind, to lead out and to 
develop. 
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The true teacher, in any branch of study, 
or with any class, will observe the following 
statements: 

1. See that the lessons are properly as- 
signed. 

2. See that pupils in reciting or discuss- 
ing a subject use proper language. 

3. See that the recitations are as nearly 
perfect as possible under existing circum- 
stances. 

4. Teaching pupils to draw their own 
conclusions properly stands above almost 
any other consideration. 

5. Be thoroughly in earnest, and your en- 
ergy and spirit will cause interest and en- 
thusiasm in the class. 

6. Grade your school, for by it you will 
be able to reduce the number of recitations, 
give more time to each recitation, favor 
more thorough work, systematize the opera- 
tions of school, and improve the discipline. 

7. Classify according to scholarship, nat- 
ural ability and age. Make reading and 
arithmetic the basis of your classification. 

8. Use school records to furnish a history 
of the school and of each individual, to in- 
dicate to the teacher when he should put 
forth greater effort, to furnish information 
to parents, and to furnish educational sta- 
tistics. 

In making your records, mark only ab- 
sentees, by making a dot in the left upper 
corner of square for tardiness in the fore- 
noon, and in right upper corner, for after- 
noon. 

We cannot do better than to give the 
principles of the art of teaching, as found 
in the didactics, by Prof. J. H. Thompson, 
in the course of study for institutes for 
1878. 

Principles to be thoroughly understood by 
every teacher: 

1. Activity is the law of childhood; ac- 
custom the child to do, and educate the 
hand. 

2. Cultivate the faculties in their natural 
order—first form the mind, then furnish it. 

3. Begin with the senses, and never tell a 
child what he can be led to discover readily 
for himself. 

4. Reduce every subject to its elements— 
one difficulty at a time is enough for a child. 

5. Proceed step by step, be thorough; the 
measure of information is not what the 
teacher can give, but what the pupil can re- 
ceive. 

6. Let every lesson have a point, either 
immediate or remote. 

7. Develop the idea, then give the term; 
cultivate language. 

8. Proceed from the known to the un- 
known, from the particular to the general, 
from the concrete to the abstract; from the 
simple to the difficult. 
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g. First synthesis, then analysis, not the 
order of the subject, but the order of na- 
ture. 

10. Fasten every principle by frequent 
repetition. 

The objects of recitation are, to find the 
daily standing of the pupil, to create self- 
dependence, to estimate the daily progress 
of the pupil, to direct the pupil’s mode of 
thought and study, to keep proper incentives 
before the pupil, to aid in discipline, to add 
new matter, to impart moral truth, and, in 
primary classes, to instruct, to drill, and to 
test. 

Questions should be varied, logical, be 
given to pupils in a promiscuous order, be 
put rapidly, and should not hint the answer. 

Moral teaching should not be neglected. 
Direct instruction may be given in a few set 
lectures, anecdotes or biographies of the 
great and good, at recitation time, in read- 
ing lessons, etc., or from books on morals 
and manners. Indirect instruction is given 
by the personal influence of the pupils on 
each other.—Jowa Course of Study. 


TEACHERS AND VOICE CULTURE. 








Fy great majority of school teachers, 

particularly those in our city schools, 
lack the knowledge of voice production 
even in its most elementary form. This is 
a matter of regret, and one which calls for 
decisive action on the part of the Education 
authorities, and also of the teachers them- 
selves. As the function of the teacher is 
to explain and instruct for several hours 
each day, one would think that adequate at- 
tention would be paid to the proper produc- 
tion of the speaking voice. Many of our 
teachers have acquired a habit of straining 
their voices far beyond the limits of con- 
venience; some indulge in shouting in or- 
der, as they suppose, to make themselves 
heard. Forced tone never carries like de- 
veloped tone; and the person who is con- 
tinually raising the pitch of his voice in his 
vociferations will assuredly damage his 
voice to a greater or less degree in time, be- 
sides acquiring a harsh and metallic qual- 
ity of tone. 

In our city schools, where teachers usu- 
ally have large classes to control, it is not 
always possible for each class to have a 
separate room, and in consequence teach- 
ers have frequently to talk against each 
other, the unequal contest resulting, in 
many cases, of “the survival of the fittest.” 
The young male teacher whose voice has 
not properly set finds it a difficult matter to 
go on using his comparatively weak vocal 
chords when speaking day after day against 





the older teacher with the loud strident 
voice. Cases have been known where these 
young teachers have lost their voices, and 
are compelled to absent themselves until 
they regain the use of their vocal chords. 
All this straining, constriction, and rais- 
ing of the voice to its utmost pitch, is in- 
jurious, not only to the organ of speech, 
but to the general health of the teacher, 
and for that reason alone;it would amply 
repay every teacher to undergo even a 
short course of study in elocution and sing- 
ing. A series of carefully selected lessons 
in these subjects, together with special at- 
tention to correct breathing, would un- 
doubtedly improve the voices of teachers. 
—Australian Musical News. , 


BUYING ANTIQUES. 








co years before the war a resident of 

New York voyaged to Venice. Among 
his fellow passengers at sea was a travel- 
ing salesman, whom he got to know quite 
well. What the New York man liked about 
the salesman was that he did not “talk 
shop.” He had not even told his steam- 
ship acquaintance what manner: of goods 
he handled. 

The day after they arrived in Venice the 
salesman went out on business, his steam- 
ship companion sightseeing. Among other 
places the latter visited was a fascinating 
antiquarian shop. Prices were steep, but 
what of that? He wanted something to 
take back to show “the folks at home” that 
he had really been in Venice. Finally he 
settled on a bit of Venetian glass, a square 
of gold-embroidered Venetian cut velvet in 
a tarnished gilt frame, and a silver-handled 
dagger engraved with the arms of one of 
the Doges. In the evening at the hotel he 
displayed them, not without a feeling of 
pride, to the traveling salesman. 

“My friend,” said the latter, “you’ve 
been very decent to me, and now I’ll do you 
a good turn. Say, but your buying those 
things is a feather in my cap! We make 
’em in New York, and I’m over here selling 
’em. I’ll take ’em around tomorrow to the 
place you bought ’em at and get your money 
back for you.” 

The point of this story is that the bazaar- 
keepers of Bagdad are sending to London 
and New York for Oriental rugs and pot- 
tery to sell to British officers who entered 
the city of the Caliphs with the victorious 
British army and want these things to ship 
back home as souvenirs. 

“ East is east and west is west, and never 
the twain shall meet,” says Kipling. But 
when it comes to selling antiques—who 
knows?—New York Herald. 
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“THE CHILD GREW.” 





REV. A. D. MAYO. 





MOST serious drawback in the school 
education of children is the fact that 
so many fond parents have a notion that 
their own special darling is exempt from 
the divine law of gradual growth into man- 
hood or womanhood. They read in the 
good book that even the Son of God was 
not excused from the slow, painful process 
of growth in “wisdom” as well as “ stat- 
ure,” and “ favor with God and man.” But 
they fancy, somehow, that the Almighty 
Lawgiver has let off their John or Mary 
from the common lot of childish and youth- 
ful experience, and what was never yet 
done by anybody can be achieved, as a mat- 
ter of course, by them. 

Every child, save their own, must grow 
in ability to study, to digest knowledge, and 
to reduce it to practical working force and 
character. The vast majority of children 
find this an exceedingly slow process. In- 
deed, some of the most famous people the 
world has ever seen, like Walter Scott and 
like Abraham Lincoln, found themselves, at 
a pretty advanced age, in the category of 
greenhorns. But this particular father does 
not see why his John, eight years of age, 
should not “drive business” in the primary 
school as he does in the counting room, at 
the age of fifty. 

A large and noisy class of educational 
“reformers” are abusing our school sys- 
tems as “ unpractical,” “visionary,” because 
they do not turn out boys at fifteen fully 
equipped to launch out for themselves and 
relieve their parents from their support; 
or “sprout” the quality of independent 
judgment and self-sacrificing, persevering 
industry in girls at fourteen, which not one 
man or woman in a thousand ever acquires 
and few people learn, save as the result of 
a tussle of years with a rough world. 

But the most unhappy delusion in this 
class of people is that the schools do for 
their children only what is apparent in their 
minds and characters on graduation day. 
Leaving out the element of parental fond- 
ness and the hopefulness with which the 
world persists in welcoming every new 
generation, the actual condition—mental, 
moral, and spiritual—of any set of children 
on graduation day, at twelve or sixteen, is 
not especially encouraging. We find them 
limp, green, full of crotchets and conceits; 
in danger of collision with the everlasting 
laws at every step; too often with defects 
of character that fill us with apprehension 
for their near future. Why have not these 
“experts” in the school-room, with their 
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new methods of instruction—these palatial 
school houses and big school tax bills—left 
a stronger impression on this crowd of 
youngsters? The press and the drawing 
room, to say nothing of the pulpit, resound 
with the depreciation of all our schools for 
their inability to mould character and mind, 
and leave their graduates finished examples 
of the transforming power of education. 

But if these critics could be permitted to 
follow these children out into actual life 
and mark how each succeeds, in a manner; 
how some do attain in an eminent degree; 
how, gradually, often as slowly as the un- 
folding of the buds in a late spring, the re- 
sults of the faithful work of teachers as 
well as parents appear; they might consent 
to spare us a little of their Olympic wrath 
and scorn. The fact is, that the best results 
of all instruction of children cannot be seen 
in childhood. By the very nature of the 
creature, the lower side of all instruction 
first attracts the attention. It is the super- 
ficial, the material, the outward and sensa- 
tional in school and teacher, that earliest 
makes its mark even on the best of pupils. 
The higher element of the lesson; the up- 
per side of the method of instruction; the 
indescribable art that links the flying min- 
utes of the recitation-hour into a poem or 
picture; the hints and suggestions that only 
provoke inquiry in the superior scholars; 
especially the moulding effects of a well- 
digested course of study or discipline, and 
the silent, unconscious teaching of a strong 
and lovely character in the teacher—these 
things cannot bear hasty fruit. It is things 
of this sort that, like the good seed in the 
parable, sown broadcast in a schoolroom, 
share the fate of all high things in this 
strange world, falling by the wayside, upon 
the rocks, in the shallow soil, in the good 
ground. And in proportion as this element 
in the school-life of children is effective, 
is it shy, circuitous, obscure, and provok- 
ingly incapable of being summed up in 
those pretentious tables of statistics which 
are the “valley of dry bones” in our civ- 
ilization. All the higher influences, divine 
or human, must have time to make their 
mark. And the best result of the first day’s 
instruction in the primary school may be 
just rising on the horizon when the old 
man’s eye lights up with the flush of his 
dawning immortality. 

How often is every thoughtful man made 
aware that his first real understanding of 
his own childhood and youth, his first val- 
uable appreciation of his home, church, 
school—especially of his superior teachers 
—comes with the experience of years! 
How often, at some crossing of the roads, 
in a dreary section of his life’s journey, a 
remembered word of advice, a look out of a 
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face now twenty years under the sod, a 
struggle over a problem, or a tussle against 
a just chastisement in the old schoolroom, 
comes up like an angelic figure, guiding 
and strengthening! So must it be with the 
higher methods of our best school-keeping. 
Because it is superior, must its higher out- 
come be waited for during the whole life 
of its subjects? The reckless people who, 
in the interest of a cheap economy or a 
hand-to-mouth theory of the practical, per- 
sist in harassing the schools and keeping 
the best teachers always on the anxious 
seat, may be assured that it is their own im- 
patience, and not the advanced education 
of the time, that is at fault. Keep at the 
child in the best way revealed to you, and 
the child will grow. 


—_—_—— 


A MERCHANT PRINCE. 





ON his eightieth birthday, recently, John 
Wanamaker, the leading merchant of 
Philadelphia, wrote this paragraph: 

“Tt is a pleasure to me to-day to think 
that the 111 young men of our two stores, 
who are ‘carrying on’ our flag to-day 
upon sea and land, received a business edu- 
cation under our roofs and had the oppor- 
tunity to see something more than the yard- 
Sticks, merchandise and office work of 
bookkeeping and accounting. During the 
years of mutual interest in each other, 
many of them dropped the spirit that said, 
‘I take no interest in anything but myself.’ 
The lads learned that they were a part of 
the human family and owed something to 
each other and their country. To specify, 
they gradually absorbed the idea that it was 
small and unmanly to be living only for 
themselves. They lost their jealousies. 
They learned to see good in others and con- 
tributed the best in them to work together. 
They learned to be truthful, clean of 
speech, respectful, honorable, and were 
purged in large measure of the germs of 
evil in old business practices. When the 
day came to settle their duty with them- 
selves, they were little citizens, disciplined 
men, and flew as if they were human aero- 
planes in obedience to the President’s call. 
The atmosphere of the store, as hundreds 
of the lads will tell you, was a school, a 
Plattsburg camp, and a sanctuary. They 
went off with a vision of being more than 
mere wage earners—that they were to be 
kinsmen to the French, Italians, Russians, 
and their brother-men, to work for princi- 
ples, world betterment, and liberty to the 
downtrodden. They walked away of their 
own choice, and as if on stilts, they were 
so much taller and manlier, and they went 
to stay until peace was won. Storekeeping 
is not all black, as some people may still 





think, nor is it all hedged in with the com- 
monplaces of barter and trade. It is a 
worthy career when it broadens the vision 
and trains men to open their eyes to see the 
real things around them and to reach out 
their hands to better them. It does seem 
possible that in this big world each life may 
be long enough to find at least one worthy 
thing to spend our time upon.” 
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MORTIMER A, WARREN. 





ETWEEN two south windows in my sit- 
ting-room hangs a portrait. As I go 
in and out, and as I sometimes look up from 
my reading, its calm eyes look down upon 
me, and with a start I ask myself who I am, 
and .what game I am playing at. Beside 
that sweet, earnest face, all ordinary work 
seems play, and all ordinary occupation 
seems trivial. I sometimes almost wish it 
was not there; then I know I have been 
false to something. But on a Sunday, when 
things far and real crowd upon me, I may 
well throw myself upon the lounge there, 
and worship the purity enthroned above me. 
This is no new devotion—she was my 
earliest saint. I am getting toward the 
zenith now, but when I was a boy, and she 
was alive, her calm face was my worship. 
Yes, every one else said it, too, but I am 
sure no one worshipped as I did. All 
praised my saint, but no one loved her as I 
did. All her pupils rise up to call her 
blessed, but with me the words never rise 
farther than my heart. 

Every graduate of the Connecticut Nor- 
mal School, taking his diploma before the 
year 1864, knows who I mean. There is no 
need of my mentioning a name: there is 
only one name, one face, one light step, one 
low and musical voice, that comes crowding 
down upon you from the echoes of the dim 
past, as you read these poor words of praise. 
There is none among you who has not 
learned lessons from my saint: not one who 
has not been made better by the memory of 
that life. 

If I were a poet, now, I would sing you a 
song of remembrance that would not let 
you off as easily as this little essay does! 
I would make vivid your forgotten obliga- 
tions to this dear, dead teacher. I would 
recall the smile that flashed a sunbeam 
through and through you, and speak of that 
pleasant word that had made you happy for 
the day, or of the explanation that had sent 
you to your seat determined to master that 
algebra or die. Has any member of the 
class of 1856 forgotten who took the senior 
algebra when Professors Philbrick and 
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Camp were away, sick? Have any of you 
forgotten the smile with which she passed 
us, going up the aisle on her way to the 
recitation-room, the first morning after we 
had made her a present of that gold chain? 

As I was writing this last sentence, the 
thought came that I might have her ac- 
knowledgment of the gift. Taking down 
from my book-shelves a quarto volume, 
marked on the back “ Records, C. N. S.,” 
and on the cover “ Manu et Corde—Class 
of ’56—C. N. S.,” I find the familiar writ- 
ing, addressed “To the Senior Class of 
1856.” Let me copy a few words: 

There has never, been, since that with which 
I graduated, any class with all of whose mem- 
bers I have felt so well acquaint.d, as with 
yours. With three exceptions, you have en- 
tered the school since I have sustained my 
present relation to it; several of you have 
been faithful and beloved pupils for years; 
many are long-tried personal friends; all, 
am proud and happy to believe, are friends 
now. 

Dear teacher, your “now” is still now. 
We are your friends and worshipers still. 
Your face and your smile are as near and 
real as they ever were. We have been told 
that that smile faded away into twilight, 
one summer evening, on the calm waters of 
the Indian Ocean, but it has never faded 
from our remembrance. Rather has it be- 
come in the vexation and care of life, an 
inspiration, a sanctification, and a reward. 

When I think of such a life as hers, I am 
glad that mine still holds out. Rising up, I 
wipe my eyes to make them clearer, saying 
that I will see if I cannot find some one, 
somewhere, in my school or out of it, to 
whom I can be half the blessing she has 
been to me. Poor soul! Don’t you know 
that this can’t be planned? This kind goeth 
not out by effort; it goeth without toil; it 
is, because it is—N. E. Journal. 


> 


NAPOLEON ENCOURAGED MUSIC. 








Napoleon Bonaparte is regarded too fre- 
quently as a conqueror and nothing more. 
Yet he gave France a coded law of the first 
quality and he was interested in music as a 
civilizing agency, as the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music points out. 
Its writer continues: 

He granted large sums of money at vari- 
ous times for musical projects and his fa- 
vorite musician, Gretry, received an annual 
pension of $800. English-speaking people 
are too careless about the arts. If the 
American government were to spend money 
on the extension of musical education or 
on the encouragement of musical genius, 
reams of protest might emanate from Con- 
gress! Yet we encourage every other 
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human activity, especially if it has anything 
to do with business. Subsidies and boun- 
ties, tariffs and gifts in aid are given freely. 
Even in military music, at least until we 
were well into this war, the government 
took very little interest. For generations in 


England and here, the regimental band was . 


a charge, not upon the country, but upon 
the private purse of the officers. 

There is a possibility that we have done 
with this absurdity. Traditions die hard, 
but they die eventually. Tradition has re- 
garded music none too highly. Americans 
have always been too materialistic. There 
is no government theater or a government 
opera or a government orchestra. Some 
day, some time, the people will realize that 
a minister of fine arts is as much a neces- 
sary official of the government as a min- 
ister of public works. 


tin 
—_— 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 








WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 





Y OU have shown by your questions that 
you appreciate the value and the 
necessity of the power of concentration of 
the mind, but some of you fail to see how 
it can be secured. We shall have time for 
but a few of the questions this morning. 


Question I—“ Can the power to concentrate 
the mind upon one subject be cultivated to any 
great extent? Do not different persons differ 
radically, by nature, in respect to this power? 

Question II—“ How can the power to think 
upon one subject, to the exclusion of irrele- 
vant thoughts, be acquired? Is not this power 
of slow growth?” 

Question IIT —“ Dear TEacHeER: I liked your 
remarks this morning about the power of ap- 
plying. our minds to whatever we want to, but 
I, for one, cannot do it. I have tried again 
and again. It seems to me we are subject to 
fits and moods, and when we can we can, and 
when we can’t we can’t, and there is the end 
of it. At any rate that is my case. 

“Now, last Saturday, I wrote my essay 
nearly all at one sitting, but I could not do it 
again. I had been at work on it for many 
days, and had accomplished but little. Satur- 
day, I was going away with Cyrus, and, just 
as I was ready to start, he came over to say 
that his brother had come, and therefore he 
could not go. So, having nothing else to do, 


I sat down to try my essay. The thoughts 


came faster than I could write them down, 
and in an hour or two I had it nearly finished. 
True, I had to prune and trim it afterwards, 
and, of course, I am not vain enough to sup- 
pose that the thoughts, after all, were worth 
anything. The paper had no particular merit, 
but it was good for me. It was better than 

had thought I could do,—better than I could 
have done by any ordinary process. Now, is 
not the mind subject to fits and moods? and 
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when the mood is on we can succeed, but if 
it is not on we work in vain.” 
THomaSs. 

These three questions represent nearly all 
I have received. If I can answer them 
satisfactorily, I am sure you will find the 
time well spent. 

Let us take the third first. Yes; the mind 
is subject to fits and moods. But we can 
cultivate the moods. We can train the mind 
to work or not to work. The thing for us 
to do is so to train and school and dis- 
cipline the mind that it will do our bidding. 
In other words, that the will shall govern 
and control all the powers. You will ob- 
serve that when Saturday had come the 
burden of the week’s lesson was off. 
Thomas’s mind was free and elastic. Then, 
when Cyrus could not go, nothing was left 
for Thomas to think about but that essay. 
The circumstances were favorable to the 
entire concentration of the mind’s powers. 
The case illustrates, at least, that when the 
mind is thus concentrated, it acts with far 
greater power and success than otherwise. 
The question that concerns us especially is 
how to secure this power—how to cultivate 
the habit. 


1. In the first place, you must exercise . 


the full power of the will. By this I mean 
that you must be determined to bring it to 
pass. A _ student who cares but little 
whether he succeeds or not, will not suc- 
ceed. It is the determination, the absolute 
will-force, that finds a way or makes a 
way. You will be surprised, by a little prac- 
tice, to see to what an extent this power 
may be increased. Try it, and see for your- 
selves. 

2. In the next place you must be method- 
ical, Every lesson should have its own 
time. If you try to learn your algebra or 
your Greek to-day at 9 o’clock, and to-mor- 
row at 12, and the next day at 3, and so on, 
you will be lifting on the short arm of the 
lever. The power, then, must be greater 
than the weight, and in this case, it never 
is sO; consequently, the lesson is not 
learned. Have a set time every day for the 
same lesson, and adhere to it. Then, again, 
if possible, have the same place in which to 
study, the same chair to sit in, and the same 
desk, in the same corner, and get your les- 
son from the same book. 

3. Learn by trial what circumstances are 
favorable, and what unfavorable; and, turn- 
ing aside from the less favorable, put your- 
self, so far as practicable, under the influ- 
ence of the most promising conditions. For 
example, some will study better sitting, 
others standing; some in the morning or in 
the evening; some alone, others, possibly, 
in company; some long before the lesson is 
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to be recited, others immediately before the 
recitation; some can learn faster by Study- 
ing aloud, others in the most perfect silence; 
some can learn mathematics best in the 
morning, others in the evening; some take 
their memory studies early in the day, some 
later. Now, whatever moods you find your- 
self subject to, cultivate all circumstances 
that are favorable. 

4. Then, if you are committing to mem- 
ory, much aid is found in writing out the 
points to be remembered. The use of the 
pen or pencil is essential in fixing thoughts 
in the mind. 

5. Learn, effectually, I pray you, the 
secret of self-dependence. Do not lean 
upon any one. Stand erect by your own 
power. Whatever lesson you have to 
learn, rely upon yourself, and not seek the 
aid of your sisters or aunts. 

The true office of education is to disci- 
pline and develop the powers of the mind. 
It is to give power, not to learn facts; and 
he who has learned how to get a lesson in 
an hour, that previously had taken two 
hours, has made no small acquisition. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived 
from a course of school training is in ac- 
quiring the power to bring it to pass; to 
secure the habit of accomplishing your un- 
dertakings. He can because he thinks he 
can, feels sure he can, has learned to trust 
in himself, believe in himself, rely upon 
himself, is the true translation of “ Possunt, 
quia posse videntur.” 

It is related of two monks, that one of 
them expressed to the other his regrets that 
he could not say his prayers without his 
thoughts wandering to other topics. His 
brother thought that was unnecessary. He 
was not troubled in that way. 

“Aren’t you?” said the other. “ Well, 
if you will recite the Pater Noster without 
harboring any thought but that expressed 
by the words of the prayer, I will give you 
my horse.” 

“ Agreed,” said his brother, and sinking 
on his knees, he began: “‘ Pater noster, qui 
es in celis, sanctificiter nomen tuum. “T 
wonder if he will give me the saddle,” 
thought the monk. 

“ Ah, brother, I was mistaken; I trusted 
unwisely in my own powers. I cannot do 
it. 

Nevertheless, the lesson was not lost upon 
him, but applying himself to the task, he 
soon acquired such a power of concentra- 
tion as to become an earnest, devout monk, 
and finally a great scholar with a world- 
wide reputation. Promptness, punctuality, 
determination, and correct habits of study 
and work will give the victory.—N. E. Jour- 
nal of Education.. 
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INSECT LIVES. 





JULIA P. BALLARD. 





How shall we interest our young peo- 
ple? How shall we most interest 
them? How shall we best interest them? 
You give to your boy a glass ball. It is 
clear and beautiful. He can amuse himself 
with it. How? Not by studying it, but by 
rolling or catching it. Tell him to put the 
ball under a glass cover and watch it. Tell 
him to wait and look again, and see what he 
will find. “Nothing,” he says, “ but a ball.” 
He is right. Man made it, and all the 
beauty it will ever have it has now. Give 
him a microscope. What does he see? A 
little coarser texture, perhaps a flaw, a 
bubble of confined air, but only the same 
glass ball. Go with him to the forest. Pick 
from an oak branch a plain brown ball. Is 
this only a ball? Put it under a glass. 
Look again, and you will find it more than 
a ball. It is a home. The doors will soon 
open and the family disperse. Watch. 
There goes one in full dress out on an early 
promenade. With what ease and grace it 
walks up and down its prison of glass. An- 
other follows. There is a large family for 
so small a house. Who built it? Was it 
cast ina mold by aman? God made it, and 
all the beauty it has is not seen at first. 
Take the microscope. No roughness is re- 
vealed, no flaw, but exquisite beauty and 
finish in every part of the house, in every 
part of each perfect inmate. Suppose a 
boy could buy a glass ball that would de- 
velop such wonderful secrets. What mer- 
chant could supply the market? Aladdin’s 
lamp would be at a discount. 
You give your girl a silk “ beech-nut 
box.” Some of them will know what I 
mean: a three-sided box, made of card- 


’ board and covered and lined with silk, such 


as only grandomthers can probably make 
now. She looks at it. It seems solid. 
Press it, and it opens. One side has been 
left without being closed. What can she do 
with it? It is better than a ball. It will 
hold something. She can use it. But the 
box itself, what will it come to? Tell her 
to put the box under a glass and see what it 
will get to be. She will laugh and tell you, 
“only a box.” All there is to it she sees at 
once. Try the microscope. Only a little 
coarser silk. 

Here is a green “ beech-nut box” I have 
found on a walnut leaf. It is very small— 
no larger than a beech-nut, and looking 
much like a green one. Is it a box? Let 
us try the microscope. It is embroidered on 
the sides and back. There are small pat- 
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terns in diamonds in brown and drab, 
While you look it moves. Put it under a 
glass and watch. Is it a home? Put a bit 
of walnut leaf by it. What is that moving 
just under one of the pointed ends? It is 
a head. The leaf begins to disappear, the 
owner of the box, the Limascodes scapha, 
is taking his breakfast. 

Which will you prefer, the glass ball or 
the round, brown house, the silk box, or 
the curious living thing that has surprised 
you and holds in reserve a still greater sur- 
prise. 

It is with the hope of getting this ques- 
tion answered in favor of living balls and 
boxes, of getting the key into the hand and 
getting the heart ready and anxious to un- 
lock the many sources of beauty and in- 
terest which God has placed all about us in 
nature, that the little volume of “Insect 
Lives,” noticed elsewhere, has been written; 
that we may learn that while “it is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing,” he is not 
only willing we should search out these hid- 
den wonders, but will himself be glad in our 
new-found delight in them. 


<2 
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THE REAL SCHOOL. 








REBECCA A. RICKOFF. 





OU need something for the children to 
do, which will keep them quiet and in- 
terested, and at the same time relieve the 
teacher somewhat from the necessity of. 
constant talking. This is the important 
problems of the first few days. Under the 
existing circumstances of the primary 
schools, the slate is almost the only thing 
that aids in solving it. Here is an outlet 
for the children’s activity, and a way for 
them to exercise their ingenuity. 

The love of picture-making is inherent in 
every child’s heart. That this is a safe 
statement to make may be proved by the 
following illustrations, viz.: Pictures made 
with sticks, fingers and toes, in sand, dust 
and mud (ask the nurses); pictures made 
on house furniture with pins, ‘scissors, 
knives, etc., commonly’ called scratches 
(ask the mother); pictures made on door- 
steps, stone pavements, basement fronts, 
etc., with chalk and charcoal (ask the house- 
maids) ; and lastly, ask yourself if you ever 
knew a child to possess a slate and not de- 
sire to make pictures on it. 

This being true, picture-making becomes 
an important factor in primary school work. 
As an exercise for the very first school 
days it has the following advantages: It is 
something which the children can do. It is 
something which the childreri will like to 
do. It affords the teacher an opportunity 
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of ascertaining what the children are able 
to do with the slate pencil. It presents oc- 
casion for conversation and making ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the teacher, with 
individual pupils. 

The teacher first holds with the school a 
conversation, prefaced perhaps by a story, 
to bring to the surface such thoughts as 
these: Did you ever have a slate before? 
What did you make on it? What did you 
make the pictures with? Show me your 
pencils. Hold them up so that I can see 
them. Do you think you could make a pic- 
ture now? Would you like to see me make 
a picture on the blackboard? What shall I 
make ? 

She makes on the board two or three very 
simple outline pictures, as a house, a flag, a 
flower-pot, etc. She now tells the children 
that they make some pictures on their 
slates. They may make a house, a bird, a 
tree, a flag, a flower-pot, a hill, a river, etc., 
or they may make the “old woman and the 
shoe.” Each child is at liberty to make 
what he can and will. Those who have no 
slates must sit still and watch the rest; 
afterwards they may be shown the slates of 
their neighbors. In giving directions for 
the pictures, the teacher should be careful 
to choose only very familiar objects, and 
to use the singular number to designate 
each object, so that she may convey only 
distinct and simple ideas. 

The children may make these pictures 
without any directions from the teacher; 
but she should by all means take an interest 
in what each one is doing, and pass around 
frequently to show this interest. This will 
give the children confidence in her sym- 
pathy, and stimulate them to effort. 

In respect to the ability to use the slate 
and pencil, the school will be found to be 
very uneven—some of the children being 
able to make simple drawings quite readily; 
others seeming to have no ability to use the 
pencil, will stare blankly at the slate of the 
teacher. Now and then one will stubbornly 
declare he cannot make anything, and will 
not try; while still others—and of these 
there are likely to be many—after a few 
faint efforts will become discouraged, will 
hide or rub out what they have made, or 
will begin to cry. These last need only a 
little encouragement and sympathy, and a 
certainty that no one will laugh at their 
efforts; for them just a little sunshine and 
shelter from rude winds, and the tender 
blossoms will open beautifully. The stub- 
born ones need only to be ignored for a 
time, and soon they will unbend and shyly 
seek the very aid that they rejected. 


4 With the dull ones and the dazed ones 





the teacher must have much patience; she 
must go down lower and lower still, until 
she finds the plane on which they are, be- 
fore she can come in contact with them and 
help them. With some the difficulty will be 
simply tha‘ they are frightened out of their 
wits; with others, that while they vaguely 
understand what is wanted, they have no 
power to produce anything of their own 
effort; others again, will seem not even to 
understand the teacher’s words. 

While the teacher reassures the fright- 
ened ones, and guides the hands of the 
powerless ones, she must influence the dull- 
est of the dull by the loving nearness of her 
presence; by tones, looks and caresses. She 
mus‘ not expect them to make anything by 
themselves, but must help them to make the 
simplest of simple pictures, and then help 
their weak imaginations to see some mean- 
ing in the rude lines——Primary Teacher. 


—— 
<< 


ESSENTIALS IN HEALTH CON- 
DITIONS. 








Bae following “Minimum Essentials” 
in health conditions for rural schools 
have been suggested by a joint committee 
of the National Education Association and 
of the American Medical Association. We 
summarize the suggestions: 

1. Location should be quiet, accessible, 
well drained, soil adapted to trees, shrubs, 
etc. Size of grounds at least 3 acres, to 
include playground. 

2. Schoolhouse fireproof, dry cellar, re- 
tiring room, workshop adaptable to various 
uses, classrooms not less than 30’ by 20’ by 
12 for a maximum of 30 pupils. 

3. Ventilation direct from outside, with 
exit for foul air. Basement system of 
heating or else jacketed stove. A ther- 
mometer should be kept at 66° to 68° 
Fahrenheit. 

4. Lighting system to bring light from 
left side of pupils and from the long wall 
of classroom. Area of glass 1-5 to 1-4 of 
floor space. 

5. Cleanliness: Damp sweepers, oily 
dusters, scrubbing, sunning and airing. 

6. Pure drinking water always acces- 
ible. 

7. Hand washing water and individual 
towels ditto. 

8. Hygienic adjustable seating. 

g. Sanitary toilets. 

10. Effective screening against flies and 
mosquitoes. 

11. All buildings absolutely free from all 
defacing and obscene marks. 

12, All buildings kept in good repair. 
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WISE AND LOVING. 





WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE SALARY FOR ONE 
SUCH TEACHER OF CHILDREN? 





HE noble and lovable woman who 
signed the name “Juliana Horatio 
Ewing” to some of the most exquisite 
books of our time, is remembered by her 
friends as the most winsome of teachers. 
One of them writes to the St. James’ Ga- 
sette: 

She would come sometimes and spend a 
few days with us, and I well remember one 
severe winter—1858, I think it was—when, 
the weather being too inclement for outdoor 
amusements, Julie Gatty (as she then was) 
spent a great part of the mornings in draw- 
ing and painting. I remember that Julie 
made a sketch of my beautiful little golden- 
haired sister, seated in a large library- 
chair, playing with her doll. This, I grieve 
to say, made me not a little jealous. I 
longed to have fair hair and a dazzling 
complexion, too, and I thought it very hard 
no one should ever wish to paint me! Still, 
all this time I would rather have died than 
confess my feelings; and little guessed I 
that Julie Gatty, with her intuitive knowl- 
edge of child-life, and her ready sympathy, 
had divined my thoughts and was longing to 
help me. That evening I was standing 
alone, rather sulkily, at the drawing room 
fire before dinner, when she came into the 
room and made some trifling remark to me. 
I pretended not to hear, and went on kick- 
ing viciously at the fire-irons. Crossing to 
one of the windows, she put back the crim- 
son-velvet curtains, unbarred the shutters, 
and looked out into the night. It was 
bright moonlight, and the grand old yew 
trees, heavy and weighed down with their 
burden of snow, shone and glistened in its 
pure cold beams. Suddenly Julie began to 
tell a story, softly, as if to herself; and as 
I never could resist anything in the shape 
of a tale, I forgot my sulks and crept to 
her side to listen. 

“Once upon a time,” she said, looking up 
into the sky and taking no notice of me, 
“there were two stars, and both were beau- 
tiful. But the light that shone from them 
was not the same. From one came lovely 
rose-red rays, like the flush of early dawn, 
while the light of the other was pure and 
silvery as ‘the Christ-path’ on the sea at 
harvest-moon. And yet, as both the stars 
were in the same little patch of sky, their 
bright beams co-mingled as they streamed 
down upon this world of ours, and the shin- 
ing of each seemed only to be rendered 
more beautiful by the other. But after 
some time the star of the rose-red rays be- 
came discontented; she wished to shine 
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with the silvery gleam of her star-sister, 
and no longer took delight in sending down 
her soft radiance to bless the earth. And 
alas! as her jealousy and envy grew, her 
beautiful rose-light waned paler and paler; 
but the star perceived it not. Only an 
old astronomer who loved her, and watched 
her nightly, saw with sadneess the red rays 
fading gradually away from the silver; and 
one evening, pacing up and down his ter- 
race, he beheld a falling star shoot slowly 
across the twilight sky, leaving for a few 
seconds a faint streak of rosy light behind. 
It was the star of the rose-red rays. Her 
beauty and her light had been quenched by 
the passion of envy and jealousy she had 
indulged; and as the old astronomer 
watched her last despairing gleam ere she 
sank into infinite space, he hid his face in 
his hands and wept.” I wish I could give 
this little story exactly in Mrs. Ewing’s 
own words; but the above is as nearly the 
same as I can remember. As she finished, 
Julie laid her hand on my thick tresses 
and said, with what I can now see was 
most judicious flattery: “Child, why do 
you envy your sister her golden hair? 
Brown, such as yours, is just as beautiful.” 
The story sank deep into my heart, and to 
this day I never see a falling star that does 
not recall to my mind the memory of Julie 
Gatty and the lesson she tried to teach me. 


i 
—— 


OF THE MEMORY. 








Fs en persons are consciously and uncon- 
sciously molding in their brain cells 
records innumerable. Things that we reck 
not of leaves their impress there; stamp 
comes upon stamp like the various writings 
in an old palimpsest, in which the lower 
writings seem entirely obliterated until 
they are revealed by the processes of the 
antiquarian. So when the vision of the 
higher centres is sharpest it can see 
through the maze, and it may in a moment 
decipher the records of a lifetime; or when 
the restraining influence of the higher 
centres has been removed during delirious 
unconsciousness, muttered words, broken 
sentences, or clearly spoken periods, and 
mayhap even acts, give to bystanders, 
glimpses of the passing’ visions. When we 
are trying to recollect a thing, we are sim- 
ply searching here and there among the 
records in the brain to see if by chance we 
can find the leaf that we want to read. 
What an index catalogue is to the searchers 
in a library, that to the searchers of brain 
records are the laws of association; and ° 
precisely as a purely alphabetical or arbi- 
trary catalogue may assist the student, so 
may an artificial system of: mnemonics as- 


sist the brain-delver. The separateness of 
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memory and consciousness is also illus- 
trated by some of the extraordinary phe- 
nomena which are connected with the so- 
called local memories. Among the local 
or isolated memories, the most distinct and 
sharply cut is the memory of words. The 
sufferer from word-blindness can write and 
will understand what is said to him; he will 
talk to you and perhaps talk you to death; 
but hand him a book, a newspaper, or even 
the letter he himself has written, and he 
cannot read a word. Thus an active man 
of business having written a letter, giving 
directions for an: important matter, at- 
tempted to read it, in order to see if it was 
correct, but was astounded to find that he 
could not make out a single word; he had 
been suddenly stricken with word-blindness. 
The sounds of the words and the words 
themselves had remained to him, but the 
recollection of the written forms of the 
words was gone. In a case of word-deaf- 
ness the person can talk and can write, but 
although his hearing is perfect he cannot 
recognize the spoken words. The sound of 
the voice is plain to his sense, but conveys 
no thought to him. 





RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS. 





MAJOR MCCASKEY IN CHARGE OF CAMP AT 
FORT SHERIDAN, NEAR CHICAGO, 





foes three camps for the training of the 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
have been places of live interest during the 
past three months. They have been located 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., 2,000 men; Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ills., 2,600 men, and the Presidio at San 
Francisco, 1,000 men. The first at Fort 
Sheridan was for thirty days, and the second 
for sixty days. Both of these were under 
the direction of Major Edward W. Mc- 
Caskey, of Lancaster, Pa. 

At the close of the first camp Major Gen- 
eral Barry said of it: 

“T am greatly pleased and gratified with 
the showing of the boys, as well as with the 
wonderful progress made in the short space 
of a month, and I specially desire to im- 
press upon each man the vital importance 
that this training means to him, the great 
responsibility that is being placed upon him 
by the people of this nation in now return- 
ing him to his individual school, depending 
upon him to fulfill the stern duty of educat- 
ing others in the training that he himself 
has received. Much credit for to-day’s ad- 
mirable success should also be given to the 
excellent spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
tion that has existed between Col. Samuel 
Burkhardt, Post Commandant, and Major 
Edw. W. McCaskey, Camp Commandant.” 





One-fourth of the students in the first 
camp, standing highest on the lists, were 
permitted to enter the second camp for 
further training. Each college represented 
was authorized to send one new student to 
the second camp for each fifty students in 
attendance in their respective schools dur- 
ing the past year, and one faculty member 
for each 250 students. Colleges not having 
R. O. T. C. units were allowed to select one 
student out of every twenty-five in attend- 
ance last year, and one faculty member for 
each 250 students. It has been a great body 
of earnest men from thirty-five colleges 
under the earnest and intense training of 
from 100 to 120 instructors, military officers 
of different rank. 

“ Helpfulness” was the slogan of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps camps, says 
the Fort Sheridan Reveille. Maj. McCas- 
key announced at the opening of the camp 
that this word was the keynote of his 
regime. The wand with which he would 
rule would be tipped with a smile, the kind 
that does not come off, as a complement to 
the staff of helpfulness. He urged every 
one to aid him in carrying out his policy of 
helping them that the spirit of good cheer 
might pervade every company and speak 
in the face of every man in the ranks and 
out of them. 

“From the morning salute to the last 
good-night, I want that smile to show,” 
said the camp commander. “I have four 
sons in service, and I want every man here 


| to feel that he is a son of mine and a com- 


rade, to assist and be assisted through this 
trying period of intensive training. If the 
term is not too familiar, I want all to be 
pals of mine. I would like to have them 
come to me with their troubles and let me 
assist in pouring oil on uneasy waters. If 
they will try to acquire initiative, and not 
want ‘to be told how to do everything, it 
would please me beyond anything else. I 
have never believed in abuse, and I do not 
intend to disturb that belief. If they will 
do things with a smile and genially, they 
will not find me backward in answering in 
the same spirit. There will be plenty of 
fighting in the near future, but in this camp 
T want peace, and peace and sympathy can 
be attained onlv by mutual effort. 

“ Maior McCaskey speaks from the knowl- 
edge gained through some thirty vears or 
more of succesful experience in handling 
men in the Army. His views are demo- 
cratic and his policy will be equally so. He 
had this to say ‘concerning the training 
course and what it will do for the cadets: 

“The course is devised to train candi- 
dates for future positions as officers. They 
are to be trained in brain and hand. Their 
instruction will be varied and arduous. 
They will need all their energy and endur- 
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ance to make good. They will have, among 
other studies, special instruction in the use 
of machine guns. Besides new bayonet drill 
they will be taught modern entrenching and 
the latest methods of attack and defense. 
They will be taught to shoot on the target 
range. They will be taught in visual signal- 
ing. Camp and field sanitation and personal 
hygiene will be an important part of their 
course. Lectures will be given by camp 
surgeons and addresses by prominent men 
on subjects of public and military interest. 
Moving pictures and everything pertaining 
to the duties of soldiers will be shown, and, 
last but not least, religious services will be 
held in which everyone can take part, no 
matter what his creed. 

“For myself, I want to be human. I 
want to run this camp on the business prin- 
ciples of humanity and democracy. And 
the cadets must do their work honestly and 
energetically. They must do 100 per cent. 
of it, for the best men will be selected on 
their personal attributes and accomplish- 
ment. There will be no favoritism and no 
politics on this job. Every one must do his 
best, and the best will be rewarded. Finally, 
let me say that there can be no better edu- 
cation in the world at this time—whether it 
be for college men or self-educated men— 
than is to be found in this camp.” 

Maj. McCaskey graduated at West Point 
in 1886. He served in the West, in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and as military instruc- 
tor at the Pennsylvania State College, Dela- 
ware College, St. Joseph’s College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and is now ordered to 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 
In the Philippines, his arduous service as 
quartermaster during the campaign of Gen- 
eral Bell in Southern Luzon, broke down 
his vigorous strength and nearly cost him 
his life. He was compelled to retire from 
active service for some years, until the out- 
break of the present war, when he sought 
duty again in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment and was ordered to Madison Bar- 
racks, New York; thence to Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., where he began the con- 
struction of their great cantonment. From 
there he was sent to the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana, which has the distinction of 
having the largest military department 
among the schools of the country. At the 
close of the term at this institution in June 
last he was ordered to Fort Sheridan to 
organize and direct the work of this train- 
ing school, the largest of the three training 
schools for officers in the United States. 
He would, no doubt, be a General by this 
time if he had been able to continue in 
active service, but his common sense ac- 
cepts the situation, and, wherever called, 
he does his “bit” like the big man he is. 
He graduated at West Point in the class of 
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1886, seventy-six in number, the largest 
graduated up to that time. He and Gen- 
eral Pershing, both very strong young men, 
stood together about the middle of the class, 
one 34 and the other 36. Col. Walter B. 
McCaskey, now in France, also organized 
the first officers’ school at Camp Upton, 
New York. 

They are sons of Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of 
Lancaster, who has two sons, four grand- 
sons, three nephews and two grand-nephews, 
who are sons and grandsons of ‘his brother 
Major-General Wm. S. McCaskey, now in 
the war—four of them Colonels, two Ma- 
jors, two Captains, and three Lieutenants, 
all in active service. Major E. W. Mc- 
Caskey has credit for the largest family in 
the army, seven sons and two daughters. 
Some two or three years ago Hugh, his sec- 
ond son, was in charge of the autos and 
motors at the noted asphalt lake on Trini- 
dad Island when Theodore Roosevelt and 
a party of friends were cruising in those 
waters. They wanted to see the lake and 
Hugh was ordered to show the party 
around. He took Roosevelt and three 
friends in his auto and when the Colonel 
heard his name he asked, “Do you belong 
to the soldier McCaskeys?” “Yes, I be- 
long in there, son of Major McCaskey.” 
“Well, I want you to congratulate your 
mother and your father for me on having 
the record family in the army.” And they 
had a pleasant talk. T. R. seems to keep 
tab on everything. 

The Chicago American says: “ McCas- 
key’s mob” is proving that it isn’t the uni- 
form alone that makes the soldier. With 
and without uniforms, the cadets of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps camp are 
making good at drill and military studies in 
a manner that is making their commissioned 
officer instructors literally “stand up and 
take notice,” and endeavor to emulate the 
zeal and adaptability of the college young- 
sters. “ McCaskey’s mob” is the pet term 
the Regulars of the post garrison cavalry 
outfit, who are all dressed up in regular 
uniforms, and who ride around on sleek 
mounts, have been applying to the camp 
cadets, because the Government as yet has 
failed to supply much more than half of 
them with uniforms, and they present a 
more or less motley appearance. 

The genial commander is in full sympa- 
thy with the boys in their camp songs, for 
he is chock full of music, and knows melody 
and harmony as few men do. The boys 
have given him another song to remember 
pleasantly, “ A Toast to Major Edward W. 
McCaskey,” of which the last rousing line 
of the grand chorus runs, “ Major Ed. Mc- 
Caskey, you’re worth while.” 

Lancaster New Era. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


HERE are two or three great things in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. T this issue of The Journal, but the 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


BLESSING FOR THE TREE PLANTER. 


O painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And, soon or late, to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in Heaven. 
—W hittier. 


The war has greatly increased the use of 
timber for ship building and other purposes. 
Destructive forces are laying waste the finest 
wooded areas upon the surface of the earth. 
In vain have the experts made their fight 
against the blight which has killed our chest- 
nut trees. More than ever we need trees for 
fruit, for fuel, for shade, for building and 
manufacturing purposes. We also need birds 
to destroy the noxious insects which harm the 
growth of trees. Hence the function of our 
feathered friends should be made a part of 
the instruction in all our schools. 

To perpetuate the laudable custom of plant- 
ing trees in the fall as well as in the spring 
of the year, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1918, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day, 
and teachers, pupils and others are urged to 
observe the day by the planting of trees and 
other suitable exercises. 
NatHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 17, 1918. 


PLantT a tree! a fruit tree, a shade tree, a 
timber tree —a tree for beauty or for use. 
Plant it! Put it into the ground anywhere 
where a tree should have a chance to grow. 
One person in hundreds is in the habit of 
planting trees. The rest have “ planter’s par- 
alysis.” “The man who plants a tree and 
cares for it, has added his mite to God’s crea- 
tion.” Plant trees—and find blessing in them. 





greatest of all is from the memorable 
speech of Thaddeus Stevens in 1835, which 
marks an epoch in the school history of 
Pennsylvania. In his old age Mr. Stevens 
spoke of this as the most effective speech 
he ever made. One thrills yet to its ele- 
gance of diction, its force of argument, and 
the might of his dominating personality. 
He hypnotized a hostile legislature, and it 
became subject to his will. Chief Justice 
Brown told this interesting story at the 
dedication of the new high school a few 
days since, and nothing could have been 
more in place or more interesting on this 
occasion—in the city of Lancaster where 
Mr. Stevens spent the last twenty-five years 
of his life, and from which he went to be 
“the second man in Washington” during: 
the tremendous era of our Civil War. 

Samuel Breck went to the Legislature in 
1834, from Philadelphia, for the single pur- 
pose of putting on the statute books a law 
to establish a system of common schools in 
Pennsylvania—and this he did almost with- 
out opposition. The new law was made a 
political issue in the elections of that year, 
and a strong majority was elected in both 
branches to insure its repeal. Mr. Brown 
tells graphically the story of the historic 
speech of Mr. Stevens which prevented this 
in 1835, and held the law,—providentially, 
we believe—that the man who was to be the 
great organizer of the school system, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, might put it into 
operation during the term of Joseph Rit- 
ner, who was not elected Governor until the 
late autumn of that year. We do not now 
have room for further remark in this direc- 
tion, but may present the subject more at 
length in our next issue. 





AN interesting event in connection with 
the commencement day exercises of the 
Norristown high school was the presenta- 
tion of a brass tablet in memory of the 
late Prof. A. D. Eisenhower by the alumni 
association of the school. Prof. Eisen- 
hower was principal of the high school for 
forty-three years, and was much beloved 
both by his associates and by the students. 
Muscoe M. Gibson, Esq., of the class of ’75, 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
alumni, and it was received on behalf of 
the school district by Mr. Irwin Fisher, of 
the class of ’82, the president of the Board. 
The tablet has been placed on the wall of 
the high school. 
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“ All men are created equal, but we doubt 
whether there can be any real equality un- 
til all men in a single country speak a com- 
mon tongue.” 

This sentence is set forth in a statement 
issued by the Philadelphia Bourse indors- 
ing the Americanization campaign launched 
by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, urging Congress to adopt laws au- 
thorizing the teaching of the English lan- 
guage to resident foreigners in this country. 

The Bourse declares that the sooner steps 
are taken by the Government to enable for- 
eigners to speak other than their native 
language the better fortified will the nation 
be economically and industrially. Afford- 
ing the alien an opportunity to learn our 
language enables him to increase his own 
efficiency and at the same time solidifies 
the nation. 


AFTER thirty-two years of continuous 
service as superintendent of the schools of 
Allegheny county, Pa., Samuel Hamilton 
was unanimously re-elected at a salary of 


‘$9,100. His first assistant is C. E. Dickey, 


salary $6,500; second assistant, Orton 
Lowe, salary $5,800; third assistant, S. H. 
Replogle, salary $5,200; fourth assistant, J. 
E. Wherry, salary $5,200; fifth assistant, 
EE. C, Noves, salary $5,200. In point of 
numbers this is the largest county possibly 
in the nation with 2,000 teachers. In this 
county Dr. Hamilton has a record of forty- 
five years of continuous service, thirteen 
years as teacher and principal, and thirty- 
two as superintendent. 


es 
—— 


CONSTANTS IN EDUCATION. 








Mr. J. W. Searson, Managing Editor “ Na- 
tional School Service.” 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your re- 
quest, I herewith send you a list of con- 
stants in our education which will not be 
changed by the war. The list is not de- 
signed to be exhaustive. 

1. Reading and writing are indispensable 
in the adjustment to modern civilization. 
The rudiments of an English education are 
essential in the making of citizens who shall 
be one hundred per cent. American. 

2. The war will not change the multipli- 
cation table. This table would look very 
different if we were to adopt the duodeci- 
mal arithmetic, relics of which are seen in 
the dozen, the gross and the great gross, 
and on the face of our watches and clocks. 
But the war will not cause us to drop the 
decimal scale in number work. 

3. The four fundamental operations in 
integers, fractions including decimals, will 
have to be taught during the war in all our 
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schools and will continue to be taught re- 
gardless of the changes which victory will 
bring about. 

4. The principles of percentage which is 
a method of reckoning based upon 100, will 
continue to be taught. The same is true of 
square root and cube root, of the operations 
of algebra and the theorems of geometry. 
“God geometrizes” says Plato. The war 
will not change the truths of calculus and 
the higher mathematics. 

5. History and geography have constant 
elements. The war can not change the 
date of the discovery of America nor the 
causes which led to this discovery. Maps 
change but the forces which are taught and 
explained in physical geography will not 
be changed by the war. The causes of day 
and night, of the seasons, of the weather, of 
twilight, etc., will not be changed by the 
war. 

6. The law of gravitation will continue 
to operate in the heavens and upon the 
earth. “Cows will still give milk, bees will 
gather honey, dogs will be faithful, and 
asses will be asses after the war as before 
the war.” The war will not change the 
laws of nature. The principles of chem- 
istry, physics and biology will be taught 
after the war as before the war, except in 
so far as new discoveries of truth will 
modify these sciences. 

7. There are unchangeable laws of devel- 
opment in the growth of human beings. 
These will not be modified by the war. The 
war may make us understand and appre- 
ciate these as never before and thus cause 
us to lay greater stress upon certain phases 
of instruction in health and sanitation. 

The foregoing may serve to show that 
there will be less change in the schools 
after the war than many people now expect. 
With more than seventy organizations try- 
ing to do their work through the schools, 
the teachers and superintendents no longer 
find it possible to respond to all the appeals, 
and some of them who no longer know 
what to do, are beginning to have a bad 
conscience with reference to their school 
work. It will ease the conscience of many 
teachers and make them more happy in 
their work if they are impressed with the 
fact that there are constants as well as 
variables in education. In so far as educa- 
tion is adjustment to environment ,changes 
must come in the curriculum and the meth 
ods of teaching, but in so far as education 
is based upon the immutable laws of human 
growth and development, must our schools 
and our methods of instruction continue to 
be the same after the war as before the 


war. NatuHan C. SCHAEFFER. 
HarrissurG, Pa., Oct. 1, 1918. 
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DEDICATION OF BOYS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL. 





CHIEF JUSTICE BROWN SPEAKS IN EULOGY OF 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 





HE dedication exercises of the new 
high school for the boys in Lancaster, 
whose completion has been delayed for a 
year or more by the war, were held on 
September 26th. The building fronts 145 
feet on the north side of West Orange 
street, with a depth of 170 feet, and is two 
stories high above basement and sub-base- 
ment. The auditorium is seventy feet wide 
by sixty feet deep and contains 960 seats 
with ample stage room. The building 
throughout is generous in plan, modern in 
equipment, and adds new dignity and im- 
portance to the good old town of Lancaster. 
Mr. P. E. Slaymaker, President of the 
School Board, directed the exercises of the 
afternoon which began at 2 o’clock. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

“* And at the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem, they sought the Levites out of 
all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, 
to keep the dedication with gladness, both 
with thanksgiving and with singing, with 
cymbals, psalteries, and with harp.’—Nehe- 
miah, 12:27. 

“On September 22, 1916, we laid the 
cornerstone of this building, and in keep- 
ing with the traditions of antiquity we 
gather here today for another sacred rite, 
to dedicate and consecrate this building. 
You will note it is an ancient custom, and 
a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving, for 
Nehemiah the historian tells us that, when 
the people dedicated the wall of Jerusalem, 
they did it with gladness and thanksgiving, 
and with singing, with cymbals, psalteries, 
and with harps. So it is most fitting for us 
to gather here today, and to celebrate the 
glad occasion with singing and instrumen- 
tal music; and to rejoice that at last we 
have this magnificent structure completed 
and ready for our boys to commence their 
Studies, and to prepare and fit themselves 
for their life work. 

“The building is educational in every 
sense, with perfect symmetry, and wonder- 
ful form and strength. I doubt whether 
there is another in Pennsylvania so well 
fitted for its purposes and for the money 
expended. The building completed as it 
stands has cost about $244,000, the furnish- 
ing about $33,000. We had hoped to build 
and equip it completely for $250,000 and 
would have done so, had it not been for the 
abnormal conditions caused by the war.” 

After music by Myers’ orchestra, Mr. A. 





C. Welchans, Chairman of the Special 
Building Committee—comprising himself, 
President Slaymaker, John C. Carter, S. V. 
Hosterman, and F. M. Dorwart—made the 
historical address, giving an account of the 
movement from its inception, through its 
approval by the public, to the completion 
of the building at a cost now estimated at 
$277,000. He spoke in part as follows: 

“The occasion which brings together 
here this afternoon so large a number of 
our citizens, I need scarcely say, is one of 
particular pride and satisfaction to me. I 
am glad to have the privilege of standing 
on this platform to take part in the dedica- 
tion of this splendid building. I have 
looked forward to this day for a long time. 
It is the end of many years of hard work 
on my part, for I have long wished to 
have the honor and the privilege of helping 
to provide a new home for the high school 
boys of our city. 

“Two years ago within this present 
week, on the twenty-second of September, 
1916, we met on this ground to lay the 
corner-stone of this beautiful building. 
That too was a splendid occasion. Many 
of you who are here today were doubtless 
here on that day. That was the beginning, 
this is the end. But none of us could then 
imagine this place as it looks today. We 
couldn’t picture the building that was to 
rise on that foundation. Only the architect 
who had drawn the plan had any adequate 
notion as to what it would be like. But, 
day by day, we saw it rising above its foun- 
dation and taking shape. Now, today, it 
stands completed, and we are beginning to 
realize that it is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the city, and when the grounds 
about it are fully arranged as it is intended 
that they shall be, there will be no more 
beautiful spot in all the city.” 

Mr. Welchans, in a brief presentation 
address presented the key of the building 
to Mr. Slaymaker who responded as fol- 
lows: “ As president of the board of educa- 
tion, I accept this key, and by virtue of the 
authority in me vested, and in the name of 
the Lancaster city school district, I hereby 
dedicate this building, ‘The Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster,’ to be used for the 
purpose of educating boys in the higher 
branches of education.” 

The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Rev. J. E. Whitteker, D.D., pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran church. 


ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE BROWN. 
Chief Justice J. Hay Brown, the next 
speaker, told of the work of Thaddeus 


Stevens, whose life-like portrait—which was 
recovered by Hon. W. W. Griest from the 
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basement of the Capitol building when he 
was Secretary of State some years ago at 
Harrisburg—hung in full view behind him 
as he spoke, said: 

“For the erection of this chaste and 
beautiful building, complete in all of its 
appointments, and now dedicated to the 
great cause of public education, the direc- 
tors of the school district of the city of 
Lancaster are to be most highly com- 
mended, and the people whose boys are to 
come here in pursuit of useful knowledge 
are to be congratulated on the work which 
has been so well done by their representa- 
tives in the school board. 

“Today the common schools of Pennsyl- 
vania are its crowning glory; eighty-five 
years ago not one of them existed. Forty 
years after the constitution of the state 
was adopted, in 1790, there was not a free 
school in Pennsylvania, except here and 
there for the children of the poor, and the 
child who entered one of them did so 
branded as a pauper. 

“ Now there is no spot within the broad 
limits of this imperial commonwealth so 
obscure as to be without its public schools, 
where, under the common school system 
fostered and maintained by the state, the 
children of the rich and the poor may meet 
on equal ground and are given equal chance 
to acquire substantial learning. To their 
support the state has contributed large sums 
from the public treasury, the appropria- 
tions to them having amounted to $198,000,- 
ooo during the last twenty-six years. 

“In 1814 there came to Pennsylvania 
from the Green Mountains of New England 
a young graduate of Dartmouth College. 
He sojourned for a while at York, and 
became a teacher in the academy of the 
county founded shortly after the close of 
the revolutionary war. The quaint walls 
of the building in which he taught still 
stand as they stood then, and the old 
school—of precious memory to many—still 
flourishes within them. In due time the 
young New Englander became a member 
of the bar of this State, and, in 1816, Thad- 
deus Stevens, friendless and poor, a 
stranger from a distant State, began his 
great career at Gettysburg. The proprie- 
ties of this occasion forbid that I should 
speak of him as a lawyer, pre-eminent as 
he was in his profession, and I shall for- 
bear for the same reason. to dwell upon the 
services he rendered to his country as the 
Great Commoner in the lower House of 
Congress. where he served as chairman 
of the Ways and Means and Appropriation 
committees during the four years of that 
momentous contest which was to determine 
whether this nation should survive or be 
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added to the list of the world’s fallen re- 
publics. I ask your indulgence as I refer 
to what Mr. Stevens did for the cause. of 
education in his adopted State. 


The first appearance of Mr. Stevens in 
public life was in 1833, when he became a 
member of the legislature from the county 
of Adams. At the session immediately pre- 
ceding, a literary and scientific institution 
in Gettysburg, known as the Gettysburg 
Gymnasium, was erected into Pennsylvania 
College, for “the education of youth in the 
learned languages, the arts, sciences, and 
useful literature.” These words were writ- 
ten into the charter of the college by Mr. 
Stevens, and the curriculum which they 
established cannot be improved. The pen- 
dulum of education may, for a while, swing 
away from it, but sooner or later will come 
back to it. The best equipment for any one 
of the learned professions comes from that 
broad and generous culture of the humani- 
ties, which has stood the test of long ex- 
perience, despite the practical utilitarian 
and scientific trend of modern thought; and 
it has not yet been demonstrated that any 
school of educational training lays so good 
a foundation for substantial professional 
success as the well approved, systematic 
study of the classics, mathematics, natural 
science, history and philosophy. 

The deplorable neglect of the common- 
wealth to provide for the free education of 
its children still continued when Mr. Stev- 
ens began his legislative career. Imme- 
diately after his successful effort in behalf 
of Pennsylvania College, he devoted him- 
self to the establishment of free schools. 
Through his untiring zeal in their cause 
there was laid, eighty-four years ago, the 
lasting foundation of our present public 
school system, and the blot on the constitu- 
tion of 1790 was no longer ‘the shame of 
the State. But the amazing truth, now al- 
most forgotten, is that immediately after 
April 1, 1834—the date of the approval by 
the Governor of the State of the act to 
establish a general system of education by 
common schools—there arose the most vio- 
lent and bitter opposition to it. Intense 
popular revolt extended from the Delaware 
to the Ohio when it was discovered that the 
system would involve increased taxation. 
A maddened populace clamored for the re- 
peal of the law. It led to scenes never be- 
fore or since witnessed in the State. In 
many districts the contest between those in 
favor of the establishment of the new law 
and those determined to reject it became 
so bitter that party, and even church, ties 
were for a time broken, the rich arraying 
themselves against the poor, and the busi- 
ness and social relations of ,;whole neighbor- 
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hoods were greatly disturbed. Father and 
sons took different sides, and in certain 
localities an outspoken free school man was 
scarcely allowed to live in peace or trans- 
act ordinary business. The newspapers of 
the day were crowded with communications 
or publications on the school law, and it 
was the leading topic of discussion for 
months in hundreds of localities, wherever 
the people were accustomed to assemble, at 
shops, stores, or taverns, and on days of 
elections or public sales. Enmities were 
created between individuals and families 
that outlasted the lifetime of those con- 
cerned. This condition existed when the 
general election was held in the fall of 
1834, and there were then sent to the State 
Capitol from 38 of the 51 counties of the 
Commonwealth, Senators and Representa- 
tives instructed by their constituents to re- 
peal the free school act which had been 
passed at the preceding session. Among 
the legislators so chosen was Mr. Stevens, 
and he took his seat at the opening of the 
general assembly for the session of the 
winter of 1834 and 1835. He had been re- 
elected by a small majority, in view of his 
support of the free school act and was in- 
structed by his constituents to vote for its 
repeal. The Senate promptly repealed it, 
by a vote of nearly two to one, thirteen 
Senators who had voted for it a few months 
before casting their votes against it. The 
repealing bill of the Senate was promptly 
sent to the House, anxiously waiting to con- 
cur, and then followed a scene unsurpassed, 
if ever equalled in the annals of legislative 
proceedings in ancient or modern times. 
The hall was packed to suffocation. Nearly 
the entire Senate and most of the principal 
officers of the State were present. Mr. 
Stevens, in the prime of his manhood, fear- 
less of the wrath of his constituents, and 
defiant of the maddened populace, boldly 
moved to substitute for the repealing act 
of the Senate one which strengthened the 
act which the Senate had repealed. In ap- 
pealing to those he knew were committed 
to the repeal, these were among his mem- 
orable words, which should appear in an 
appropriate text book in every free school 
in the Commonwealth, and I assume the 
risk of a strain upon your patience as I 
repeat them to those who have never heard 
them: 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH OF THADDEUS 
STEVENS, 


“T will briefly give you the reasons why 
I shall oppose the repeal of the school law. 
This law was passed at the last session of 
the Legislature with unexampled unanim- 
ity, but one member of this House voting 
against it. It has not yet come into opera- 
tion, and none of its effects have been tested 
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by experience in Pennsylvania. To repeal 
it now, before its practical effects have been 
discovered, would argue that it contains 
some glaring and pernicious defect, and 
that the last Legislature acted under some 
strong and fatal delusion which blinded 
every man of them to the interests of the 
Commonwealth. 

“Tt would seem to be humiliating to be 
under the necessity, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of entering into a formal argument to 
prove the utility and, to free governments, 
the absolute necessity of education. More 
than two thousand years ago the deity who 
presided over intellectual endowments was 
ranked highest for dignity, chastity and 
virtue among the goddesses worshipped by 
cultivated pagans. And I will not insult 
this House or our constituents by supposing 
any course of reasoning necessary to con- 
vince them of its high importance. Such 
necessity would be degrading to a Christian 
age and a free republic. ... 


“Many complain of the school tax, not 
so much on account of its amount, as be- 
cause it is for the benefit of others and not 
themselves. This is a mistake. It is for 
their own benefit, inasmuch as it perpetu- 
ates the Government and ensures the due 
administration of the laws under which 
they live, and by which their lives and 
property are protected. Why do they not 
urge the same objection against all other 
taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich far- 
mer pays a heavy county tax to support 
criminal courts, build jails and pay sheriffs 
and jail-keepers and yet probably he never 
has had and never will have any direct per- 
sonal use for either. He never gets the 
worth of his money by being tried for a 
crime before the Court, allowed the priv- 
ilege of the jail on conviction, or of receiv- 
ing an equivalent from the sheriff or his 
hangmen officers! He cheerfully pays the 
tax which is necessary to support and punish 
convicts, but loudly complains of that which 
goes to prevent his fellow-being from be- 
coming a criminal, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of those humiliating institutions. .. . 


“But we are told that this law is un- 
popular, that the people desire its repeal. 
Has it not always been so with every new 
reform in the condition of man? Old habits 
and old prejudices are hard to be removed 
from the mind. Every new improvement 
which has been gradually leading man from 
the savage through the civilized up to a 
highly cultivated state has required the 
most strenuous and often perilous exertions 
of the wise and the good. But, sir, much 
of its unpopularity is chargeable upon the 
vile arts of unprincipal demagogues. In- 
stead of attempting to remove the honest 
misapprehensions of the people, they cater 
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to their prejudices, and take advantage of 
them, to gain low, dirty, temporary, local 
triumphs. I do not charge this on any 
particular party. Unfortunately, almost the 
only spot on which all parties meet in union 
is this ground of common infamy! 

“T have seen the present chief magistrate 
of this Commonwealth violently assailed as 
the projector and father of this law. I am 
not the eulogist of that gentleman; he has 
been guilty of many deep political sins! 
But he deserves the undying gratitude of 
the people for the steady, untiring zeal 
which he has manifested in favor of com- 
mon schools. I will not say his exertions 
in that cause have covered all, but they have 
atoned for many of his errors. I trust that 
the people of this State will never be called 
upon to choose between a supporter and an 
opposer of free schools. But if it should 
come to that, if that is to be made the turn- 
ing point on which we are to cast our suf- 
frages, if the opponent of education were 
my most intimate personal and _ political 
friend, and the free school candidate my 
most obnoxious enemy, I should deem it 
my duty, as a patriot, at this moment of our 
intellectual crisis, to forget all other con- 
siderations and to place myself, unhesitat- 
ingly and cordially, in the ranks of him 
whose banner streams in light... . 

“But will this Legislature—will the wise 
guardians of the dearest interests of a great 
Commonwealth consent to surrender the 
high advantages and brilliant prospects 
which this law promises, because it is de- 
sired by worthy gentlemen, who, in a mo- 
ment of causeless panic and popular delu- 
sion, called into power on a Tartarian flood 
—a flood of ignorance, darker and, to the 
intelligent mind, more dreadful, than that 
accursed Stygian pool, at which mortals and 
immortals tremble? Sir, it seems to me 
that the liberal and enlightened proceedings 
of the last Legislature have aroused the 
demon of ignorance from his slumber; and 
maddened at the threatened loss of his 
murky empire, his discordant howlings are 
heard in every part of our land.... 


“The barbarous and disgraceful cry, 
which we hear abroad in some parts of our 


_ land, ‘that learning makes us worse—that 


education makes men rogues,’ should find 
no echo within these walls. Those who 
hold such doctrines anywhere would be the 
objects of bitter detestation if they were 
not rather the pitiable subjects of com- 
miseration. For even voluntary fools re- 
quire our compassion as well as natural 
idiots. ... 

“Let all, therefore, who would sustain 
the character of the philosopher or philan- 
thropist, sustain this law. Those who 
would add thereto the glory of the hero can 
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acquire it here, for in the present state of 
feeling in Pennsylvania I am willing to ad- 
mit, that but little less dangerous to the 
public man is the war-club and battle-axe 
of savage ignorance than to the Lion- 
Hearted Richard was the keen scimitar of 
the Saracen. He who would oppose it, 
either through inability to comprehend the 
advantages of general education, or from 
unwillingness to bestow them on all his fel- 
low-citizens, even to the lowest and the 
poorest, or from dread of popular venge- 
ance, seems to me to want either the head 
of the philosopher, the heart of the philan- 
thropist, or the nerve of the hero.... 

“Who would not rather do one living 
deed than to have his ashes enshrined in 
ever-burnished gold? Sir, I trust that when 
we come to act on this question, we shal! 
take lofty ground—look beyond the narrow 
space which now circumscribes our vision 
—beyond the passing, fleeting point of time 
on which we stand—and so cast our votes 
that the blessing of education shall be con- 
ferred on every son of Pennsylvania—shall 
be carried home to the poorest child of the 
poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of 
your mountains, so that even he may be 
prepared to act well his part in this land of 
freemen, and lay on earth a broad and a 
solid foundation for that enduring knowl- 
edge which goes on increasing through in- 
creasing eternity.” 

When the sublimely heroic man sat down 
no one dared speak. The roll of the House 
was immediately called, and, by a nearly 
two-thirds vote, the great free school sys- 
tem of the State was saved from the defeat 
which had faced it less than an hour be- 
fore. Senators, thrilled by the great effort, 
rushed back to their chamber to undo what 
they had done the day before, and imme- 
diately concurred, with a few unimportant 
amendments, in the House substitute bill. 
This mastery of mind over popular preju- 
dice and passion has no parallel to which 
any one can point, and yet how few know 
the matchless story, even here where Mr. 

tevens finished his great career. 

The re-conversion of the legislators to 
the cause of free education, through the 
effective preaching of Mr. Stevens, was not 
followed by as sudden a change of heart by 
the people. After their representatives had 
disregarded their instructions they became 
still more obdurate and stiff-necked in their 
opposition to general education at their ex- 
pense, and Governor Wolf, the political 
antagonist of Mr. Stevens, who, however, 
stood with him in defiance of a large ma- 
jority of his party, then dominant in the 
State, in the struggle for the establishment 
and salvation of the common school system. 
was denied renomination by his united 
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party. It split on the question of popular 
education, and, while one wing, in favor of 
such education, named him for a third term, 
the other nominated, in opposition to him, 
Rev. H. A. Muhlenberg, a Lutheran minis- 
ter, to lead them in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1835, under a banner bearing the 
words, “ No school tax. No free schools.” 
Muhlenberg, himself, was a gentleman of 
liberal culture, born of a family always 
foremost in the work of education, but he 
was a Lutheran clergyman, and the Luth- 
eran Church at that time, having with other 
denominations, parochial schools, was, as a 
body, hostile to the new State system, which 
it feared would destroy them. 

The Wolf men boldly accepted the issue 
and fought their battle under a flag which 
bore on its folds “ Public Education,” but 
at the election Wolf became a martyr to his 
great idea of education for all, the poorest 
as well as the richest, and went down to 
defeat when Joseph Ritner was chosen as 
his successor. With the true spirit of a 
martyr, however, he remained unshaken in 
his belief, and his last message to the Leg 
islature contained these hopeful words: 
“There can be no doubt that as the system 
advances into more general use and its ad- 
vantages become more apparent, it will in- 
crease in favor with the people generally, 
but especially with the more liberal-minded 
and intelligent; that the friends of a vir- 
tuous and moral education, to be extended 
to all the children within our extensive 
Commonwealth, will eventually triumph, 
and with the adoption of a few modifica- 
tions, some of which I understand will be 
suggested in the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, there is every 
reason for confident assurance that the 
system will work its way into public favor, 
and will eventually be universally accepted 
and approved.” 

The intense interest of Mr. Stevens in 
the cause of education was not confined to 
the public schools. On March 10, 1838, he 
spoke in the House of Representatives in 
favor of a bill for the establishment of a 
School of Arts in the City of Philadelphia, 
and for the promotion and acquisition of 
useful knowledge by endowing the colleges, 
academies, and female seminaries of the 
State. This speech, though less pointed, 
forceful and severe than the former one 
from which I have quoted, poured forth the 
eloquence of a polished scholar. Hear his 
eloquent words, now almost utterly for 
gotten. When I sought for them in two 
of the leading libraries of the State I was 
told by the head of each that they were not 
to be found. Every friend of higher edu 
cation should know them, for he said: 


“I am comparatively a stranger among 








you—born in another, in a distant state— 
no parent or kindred of mine did, does, or 
probably ever will dwell within your bor- 
ders. I have none of those strong cords to 
bind me to your honor and your interest— 
yet, if there is any one thing on earth which 
I ardently desire above all others, it is to 
see Pennsylvania standing up in her intel- 
lectual, as she confessedly does in her phys- 
ical resources—high above all her confeder- 
ate rivals. How shameful, then, would it 
be, for these her native sons to feel less so, 
when the dust of their ancestors is mingled 
with her soil—their friends and relatives 
enjoy her present prosperity—and their de- 
scendants, for long ages to come, will par- 
take of her happiness or misery, her glory, 
or her infamy? 

“How are we to secure for our country 
this great good—this meed of earthly im- 
mortality? Not by riches, which some gen- 
tlemen so highly value. Croesus is remem- 
bered only to be despised. What was it 
that has given such fresh and durable re- 
nown to the comparatively circumscribed 
and barren territory of Athens, of Sparta, 
of all Greece? Not her wealth. Sparta 
was more renowned even for her poverty, 
than was ever the silken Persian with his 
heaps of gold. It was not her military 
grandeur; for, sir, great as she was in 
arms, she was still greater, and is more re- 
nowned for her arts and sciences. Which 
will longest live—the name and the fame 
of Solon, or the victors and victories of 
Marathon and Salamis? Which will soon- 
est die—(if indeed either be destructible) 
the name of the law-giver of Sparta, or of 
his fellow countryman, the mighty captain 
of Thermopylae?—Whatever may be said 
of her deeds of patriotic valor, her true and 
lasting glory will ever be found in her civil 
institutions—in the wisdom of her laws, her 
academic groves, the schools and porticoes 
of her philosophers, the writings of her 
poets, and the forum of her orators. If we 
are not altogether insensible to such con- 
siderations, let us, in our humble way, do 
all in our power, not only to lay broad and 
deep the foundations, but to build the beau- 
tiful superstructure, and raise high the 
monuments of science. For, when every 
thing else that belongs to this nation shall 
have yielded to the scythe of the destroyer, 
their smooth and polished surfaces alone 
shall withstand the rust, and bid defiance 
to the tooth of Time.... 

“T have often thought, and wished, that 
I was the owner or the trustee of the whole 
mountain of Ophir. I would scatter its 
yellow dirt upon the human intellect, until, 
if there be one fertilizing property in it, 
every young idea would shoot forth with 
overshadowing luxuriance. But why do 
we seek arguments to prove what ought 
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never to be doubted—the high utility and 
glory of liberal learning? The necessity 
to do so contradicts the fondest theories of 
ancient philosophers. They, vainly it seems, 
believed that man would go on progres- 
sively from one degree of improvement to 
another, till he attained perfection. 

“When we compare the arts, and sci- 
ences, the knowledge which existed in an- 
tiquity, with those of modern times—the 
architecture and the sculpture of Egypt and 
of Babylon; the poetry, painting and elo- 
quence of Greece and Rome, with those of 
modern Europe and America, we are hum- 
bled and mortified, at our little advance in 
any, and inferiority in most of them. 

“To all reflecting minds it must be a 
melancholy consideration, that in the mid- 
dle of the Nineteenth century—amidst the 
noon-day of the Christian Era, we are com- 
pelled to raise our feeble voices in defence 
or in eulogy of that cause which long ago 
was rendered immortal by the verses of 
Homer and the polished prose of Cicero.” 


If there be any here, continued Chief 
Justice Brown, who would ask why I did 
not choose some other theme for this occa- 
sion, my prompt reply would be, that, when 
I recalled how, in recent days, the memory 
of the man of whom I have spoken has been 
cruelly libeled in the moving films of the 
country, with brutal disregard of the truth 
as to his personal, as well as to his political 
life, I felt that here would be the place and 
now would be the time to speak of what he 
did for his adopted State and to remind its 
people of what he had done for them in 
teaching them to cherish education. Lest 
they forget what they owe him, reminding 
them of it will always be justified. 

Truthfully has it been said of him that 
there is not a child in Pennsylvania, con- 
ning a spelling book beneath the humble 
rafters of a village school, who does not 
owe him gratitude; not a citizen, rejoicing 
in that security which is found only in 
liberal institutions, founded on the equal 
rights of all, who is not his debtor. If he 
had his failings, who is without them, and 
history will forget them as it bends with 
reverence before his exalted labors by which 
humanity has been advanced. His name 
is among the illustrious which are the com- 
mon property and pride of mankind. Dur- 
ing his long life, which stretched from the 
torches of the French revolution to beyond 
the peace at Appomattox, he was the. cease- 
less, tireless and fearless champion of hu- 
man rights. For more than thirty years, 
while living, his name was known to the 
people of the nation as that of an intrepid 
champion of human rights and human pro- 
gress. With ignorance, injustice and tyr- 
anny, he waged a war as long, as uncom- 
promising and as bitter as that which Han- 
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nibal waged against Rome. By night and 
by day, in success and in adversity, in the 
strength of his youth, the maturity of man- 
hood and the lengthened years of an hon- 
ored old age, he was in his iron harness, 
contending for the right, always ready for 
battle, and always entering it with the 
spirit of Luther in his reply to Spalatin, 
“Go, tell your master that though there 
should be as many devils at Worms as there 
are tiles on its roofs I would enter it.” 
With an energy that was tireless, a devo- 
tion to truth that no difficulties could dis- 
courage, no dangers appal, and no tempta- 
tions could divert, he pursued his principles, 
and lived to behold them triumphantly es- 
tablished. 

Trained at Dartmouth college and in- 
spired by her teachings, Thaddeus Stevens 
came into Pennsylvania to teach, to sympa- 
thize with the poor and the orphan, and to 
become the successful champion of the 
cause of public education, at a time when 
no other man could have saved it from 
defeat. His memory ought to be enshrined 
in the grateful hearts of ten million people; 
he lies buried in an humble graveyard al- 
most in the heart of this city, which, for 
the last twenty-six years of his life, was his 
home, and on the granite over his resting 
place is this epitaph, prepared by himself: 
“T repose in this quaint and secluded spot, 
not from any natural preference for soli- 
tude, but finding other cemeteries limited 
as to race, by charter rules, I have chosen 
this that I might illustrate in my death, the 
principle which I advocated through a long 
life, Equality of man before his Creator.” 

His long last sleep is within the shadow 
of a High School named in honor of his 
memory, and not far distant from his grave 
is the institute founded by his charity, for 
the shelter and education of every race and 
creed. These are but his local monuments. 
One seeking others anywhere in Pennsyl- 
vania need only look around to find them 
everywhere. In all the crowded cities, in 
every busy town, in the villages, on the hill- 
sides and in the valleys, unnumbered school 
buildings are his perpetual memorials. 
What he did, “ manet, mansurumque est in 
animis hominum, in aeternitate temporum, 
fama rerum,” subsists, and will ever subsist, 
preserved in the minds of men, the register 
of ages and the records of fame. 

After music by the orchestra Dr. H. B. 
Work, City Superintendent of schools then 
made an interesting address, taking as his 
subject, “‘ What Should the High School Do 
for Its Pupils?” 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 
A selection by the orchestra was fol- 


. lowed by the address of Governor Brum- 


baugh, who spoke as follows: 
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When on an earlier occasion we laid the 
corner stone of this building, I made a 
promise to ycur worthy chairman, that if 
my public duties at the time would permit, 
I would be present at the dedication of the 
building. I was reminded of this promise 
the other day over the telephone, and I 
a do no more than say that I would be 

ere. 

We are gathered here this afternoon in 
this beautiful structure, and familiar as 
some of you are with my interest in educa- 
tion, you may realize how greatly I was 
moved. This event and the commanding 
utterances of my fellow speakers, is a 
memorable one in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. I will not attempt to equal the 
eloquence of the speakers before me, for 
indeed they have covered the occasion in 
glowing words, but because I am a school 
teacher I have a right to talk. 

I have been wondering as you listened to 
the previous addresses whether you sense 
what this all means; the building of schools, 
the training of teachers, and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge by the pupils. I won- 
der whether we quite sense what it means. 
Once in a while we get a glimpse and mean- 
ing of its value... . 

We are in a cruel war. Nearly 2,000,000 
of our American boys are on French soil 
fighting for righteousness and God. This 
has been done in the American Republic 
within a year, and some of you have shared 
with me the doubt whether in the real crisis 
the American Republic would hold itself 
firm. Nothing augurs so well for the fu- 
ture as the fact that the American Re- 
public in a great crisis has made good. 
And it has done that because into the hearts 
and minds of her citizens has been infused 
an idea of a broad education. These school 
houses are the bulwarks, the assaulting 
power. The boys and girls go from school 
with a loyalty of purpose and a sense of 
duty. 

Thank God for the Pennsylvania divi- 
sion, characterized by General Pershing as 
the ‘Iron Men.’ Many of these boys in 
the Keystone division are your sons and 
neighbors, and boys from the public 
schools. Educate—educate all our people. 
We have done what no other people ever 
dreamed of doing. We have gathered to- 
gether across the breast of the sea the 
finest army in all the world, due to the ver- 
satility of school training and instilling a 
patriotic spirit into our American people. 
When the call comes through the governor, 
from the national government for special 
service men, we have been able to give to 
the nation all that she has asked. 

Here at this dedication, under such fine 
auspices, each of you should see to it, that 
the boy that comes here goes out a real 








American patriot at heart, who loves his 
country well enough to serve it, well 
enough to make sacrifices for it. 

I will add one other thought. This war 
is not yet over. Don’t congratulate your- 
selves into the comfortable feeling that we 
have finished the thing. By force of cir- 
cumstances and with no choice of our own, 
we have entered it. It is not over and it 
cannot be over until we have sent enough 
men, food, munitions, and money to put an 
end to the whole Hun menace forever. 

And here in this school, this historic city 
of Lancaster, rich in educational history; 
where lie the graves of educational lead- 
ers and still live educational leaders, teach 
your boys to love the greatest Common- 
wealth God ever created. 

The presentation of the beautiful foun- 
tain on the lawn in front of the building, 
as a personal gift to the school district 
from A. C. Welchans was then made by the 
donor. President Slaymaker, accepted the 
gift, giving Mr. Welchans the assurance 
that the fountain will be greatly appreciated 
and well cared for. 

At the close of the exercises the building 
was opened for inspection, and remained 
open until the late evening. It was visited 
by very many people who congratulated the 
School Board upon their good work, and 
he city upon its latest school building. 


— 
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HOW THE GERMAN SOUL IS 
KILLED. 








NE of the most remarkable novels in- 
inspired by the war—in some respects 

the most remarkable—has been written by 
Miss Wylie It surpasses even her earlier 
work, “The Shining Heights,” though that 
was far above the ordinary run of fiction. 
It is the story of a sensitive boy who was 
turned into a beast. “ Towards Morning” 
might be described as the biography of a 
soul, says the Philadelphia Ledger, it has 
no closely knitted plot, no element of sus- 
pense, no dramatic incident; but it is ab- 
sorbing, painfully so, from the first page to 
the last. Miss Wylie’s indictment of the 
system which has made Germany what it 
is is the more scathing, in that she shows a 
very comprehensive sympathy with all that 
is best in the German character. This is 
especially the case in the picture of Hel- 
mut’s parents. The Felde family has all 
the domestic virtues. Neither the father 
nor the mother of Helmut consciously 
wishes anything that is not good for him. 
Yet they see all the best qualities crushed 
out of him and make no protest. He simply 
does his duty when he capitulates to that 
strange Moloch they call the State. Im- 
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aginative, sensitive, idealistic, he is in their 
eyes and those of their friends and relatives 
only material for a soldier. 

Miss Wylie gives a vivid picture of the 
school where the distortion, the spoliation 
of Helmut’s soul begins. A rigid discipline 
grips the boy at the very start. Some of 
his comrades find it congenial; others re- 
sist it and are crushed. Helmut, though 
of a rather timid disposition, is by no means 
easy material for Prussianizing. When he 
gets away from the school for his holiday 
he meets a girl, Lenchen, who strongly ap- 
peals to all the best in him; from this 
childish love affair he parts, saying he will 
come back when he is grown up and marry 
her. But he cannot escape the doom which 
the State has prepared for him. Miss 
Wylie relates with vivid realism the steps 
in his degradation. “Something big for 
the Fatherland” at the cost of every decent 
human impulse—that was the ideal of the 
soldier, justifying every cruelty, every hor- 
ror. There are one or two men in the 
story who are not brutalized, the young 
lieutenant and the Socialist Heilig, who 
would have saved Helmut’s soul alive if he 
could. Yet the awakening comes in the 
end, when Helmut finds in Lenchen the 
girl he was ordered to seduce, and when 
he prefers death for disobedience to or- 
ders to that contamination. Miss Wylie’s 
story is deeply tragic, as will be seen; but 
it is the kind of tragedy which purifies. 
We hope that every intelligent American 
will read “ Towards Morning.” There has 
been no clearer revelation of the kind of 
thing that we are fighting. It is published 
by the John Lane Company, New York. 


- 


OUR BOYS IN FRANCE. 


és HE smashing of the St. Mihiel salient 

by the American army has filled Ger- 
many with terror and is the sure forerun- 
ner of an overthrow of the Prussian mili- 
tary domination by the German people, says 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, 
who has just returned from France and 
England. The German rulers, he says, are 
aware that the people of Germany have 
awakened to a realization of the power of 
General Pershing’s troops, and “the spirit 
of German monarchs and military captains 
has been shattered” by this knowledge. 
France and Great Britain freely admit that 
the entrance of American fighters into the 
fray has turned the tide. Premier Clemen- 
ceau told him that America’s prowess was 
“the salvation of the hour,” while the British 
Prime Minister declared the “the influence 
of President Wilson and America upon the 
institutions of Britain and the spirit of her 
people was equivalent in itself to a new 
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British army.” The humiliation of the 
German military by the fresh troops of 
America has filled Germany with wonder 
and terror,” the Senator said. “It recog- 
nizes that if such can be the result of the 
first move of America, with her first install- 
ment of troops, the millions who are wait- 
ing and who will soon be at Germany’s 
doors mean destruction for the military 
hopes of Prussia. German rulers see that 
his American surprise is the sure forerun- 
ner for the German people cleaning their 
house of the military monsters and estab- 
lishing authority at Berlin of their own 
choice, which will no longer deceive them 
as to the truth of their military situation 
nor impoverish them to maintain a war of 
destruction of peaceful nations in order to 
give glory to military masters and king- 
ships and principalities to a select few.” 
Senator Lewis told of seeing 50,000 Amer- 
ican troops debark in one day at a French 
port. 








-<f>- 


FOR WAR-TIME SCHOOLS. 





PRESIDENT WILSON urges generous sup- 
port for schools of all grades during war 
time. In a letter to Secretary Lane approv- 
ing the Bureau of Education’s plan for an 
educational campaign this summer and fall 
he says: 

“T am pleased to know that despite the 
unusual burdens imposed upon our people 
by the war they have maintained their 
schools and other agencies of education so 
nearly at their normal efficiency. That this 
should be continued throughout the war and 
that, in so far as the draft law will permit, 
there should be no falling off in attendance 
in elementary schools, high schools or col- 
leges is a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance, affecting both our strength in 
war and our national welfare and efficiency 
when the war is over. So long as the war 
continues there will be constant need of 
very large numbers of men and women of 
the highest and most thorough training for 
war service in many lines. After the war 
there will be urgent need not only for 
trained leadership in all lines of industrial, 
commercial, social and civic life, but for a 
very high average of intelligence and 
preparation on the part of all the people. 
I would therefore urge that the people con- 
tinue to give generous support to their 
schools of all grades and that the schools 
adjust themselves as wisely as possible to 
the new conditions to the end that no boy 
or girl shall have less opportunity for edu- 
cation because of the war and that the Na- 
tion may be strengthened as it can only be 
through the right of education of all its 
people. I approve most heartily your plans 
for making through the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion a comprehensive campaign for the sup- 
port of the schools and for the maintenance 
of attendance upon them, and trust that you 
may have the co-operation in this work of 
the American Council of Education.” 


oe 


“FRATS” POISONOUS. 








hes describing secret societies in prepara- 
tory schools as “hotbeds of iniquity,” 
Mr. Frederick L. Smith, acting headmaster 
of the Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
recently made public a letter he had written 
to the parents of twelve boys in which he 
said these students must either resign from 
the societies to which they belong or be 
dismissed from the school. 

Penn Charter itself has no fraternities, 
having eliminated them four years ago, but 
during the last year, when the enrollment 
of pupils was 132 more than in former 
ones, these twelve boys, coming from other 
schools, representing six secret school or- 
ganizations, have endeavored to enroll 
other Penn Charter students in these or- 
ganizations. Strongly opposed to such so- 
cieties in the school, Mr. Smith pronounced 
them especially pernicious and dangerous 
to the character of the boy and his attitude 
toward his school when they maintained 
their clubrooms, outside the school entirely, 
in different parts of town. In these places, 
“it is in such clubrooms,” he added “ that 
poisonous tentacles begin to grip the vital 
parts of the boy’s character.” 

Mr. Smith asserted that six of the boys 
had already decided to give up their fra- 
ternity affiliations and remain in the school. 
His letter to the parents in part follows: 

“A census of the school, made by reason 
of the fact that irregular attendance and 
tardiness were traced definitely in one case, 
at least, to the social fraternity influence, 
has revealed the presence of about a dozen 
fraternity members of six different socie- 
ties. Some of these boys, only fourteen 
years old, have already been members for 
three years. 

“Tf our own staff reached the unanimous 
conclusion that our fraternities, supervised 
and regulated by faculty control, had evil 
effects sufficient to warrant their entire 
elimination from Penn Charter, it is diffi- 
cult to see what justification there can be 
for boys of twelve years, from all sorts of 
schools, to gather in city clubrooms on 
evenings preceding school days, especially 
when there is no school supervision of any 
sort. 

“Tn view of their well-known and rec- 
ognized evils the so-called Greek letter or 
social fraternities of the Penn Charter 
School were discontinued five years ago 
after an existence of many years. The 








wisdom of this measure has been ratified by 
similar action on the part of many influ- 
ential secondary schools in the country, 
both public and private. In keeping with 
this policy no member of the Penn Charter 
School shall be permitted to retain his mem- 
bership in such a fraternity, and no boy 
from another school who is a member of 
such a fraternity will be admitted to its en- 
rollment without first resigning his mem- 
bership therein. 

“Tt might be added that this statement 
involves no change of atttitude in relation 
to such fraternities. The increased activity 
of members in securing additions from the 
fertile field of Penn Charter rendered it 
necessary to take a firm stand. If a boy 
is given the choice between his school and 
his social fraternity and gives the prefer- 
ence to the latter it is difficult to see what 
better indictment could be framed against 
the system than that involved in his choice. 

“The action has been taken to drive no 
boy from Penn Charter, but to protect our 
boys from the insidious evils in many cases 
invariably associated with these organiza- 
tions.” 


— 
—~— 


MANY TONGUES. ONE NATION. 








HE Chamber of Commerce of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, was among the first to 
establish a bureau for Americanization pur- 
poses. It was very fortunate in having in 
its membership the ardent and enthusiastic 
Austro-Hungarian Mr. Eugene Barnako, 
He lived in London for six and a half 
years, has been in America for fifteen 
years, and has been a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen for many years. No other man 
in his community has done so much to bring 
their various foreign peoples to a realizing 
sense of what they owe to the land of their 
adoption. They had a great Fourth of 
July celebration for which he wrote this 
stirring address, showing the true spirit of 
the earnest naturalized citizen. It was read 
by a Justice of the Supreme Court and 
made a deep impression upon the audience. 
The Easton Board of Trade has had it 
translated into eight different languages, 
namely, Hungarian, Slavish, Italian, Syrian, 
Polish, Greek, Lithuanian, and Russian. 
Next year the Americanization committee 
proposes a half. dozen or more different lan- 
guages. The following is the text of Mr. 
Barnako’s address: 

“ Americanization day, as we celebrate 
it, originated in the hearts and minds of 
thousands of Americans, to have our 4th 
of July celebrated to express our gratitude 
to-our forefathers, who from the thirteen 
original colonies formed these United 
States. This 4th of July Day will live for- 
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ever in honor of those brave men, who, in 
the Continental Congress, adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the new Bill of 
Civil Rights, and gave the first public ex- 
pression to the thought that all men are 
born free and equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and that all Govern- 
ments are and ought to be established only 
by the consent of the governed. 

“These United States have been and 
should be always free and independent by 
reason of the action of our fathers, and 
this day is observed to celebrate the main- 
tenance of our honor and to give expres- 
sion to our National ideals. The National 
Americanization Committee, organized for 
a lofty purpose, has asked that special dig- 
nity be given to the 4th of July celebration 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, in order that Americans may fittingly 
express on this day, when the world is at 
war, their sentiments and patriotism, not 
only to America but to the cause of liberty 
throughout the world. Nothing is more 
important and necessary than that Amer- 
ica’s native and foreign born and the com- 
ing generations of Americans should be 
brought together that we may mutually 
celebrate this day and have a mutual un- 
derstanding of America and its purposes. 
The mingling of native born and foreign 
born should be more thorough from this 
day on, and through that mingling will 
come the welding of these many races into 
a great and mighty nation. 

“Tt is the day for all of us, native or for- 
eign born, from the standpoint of self-de- 
fence to secure the complete Americaniza- 
tion of our country, and to make of its 
many peoples a United Nation, one in 
speech, one in feeling, and as far as pos- 
sible it is the day of everyone to bring the 
best that is in him to the advantage of this 
great land. The foreign born residents of 
our country must become Americanized, 
they must be 100 per cent. American. No 
other kind can fight this country’s battles 
either in peace, in war, in finance or in 
business. It is vitally necessary that we all 
learn the language of our native born cit- 
izens, and we must learn their customs, laws 
and habits, in order that we may possess 
these priceless things, American citizenship 
and American ideals. 

“Everyone must stand firm by his oath 
of allegiance, not only in word, but in deed. 
We must show by our conduct that we have 
renounced our allegiance to every prince, 
potentate, or foreign government—and have 
become thoroughly American. We must 
help maintain American standards of liv- 
ing, American ideals and all things Amer- 
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ican, so as to prevent labor disturbance in 
critical times and other troubles, because we 
do not understand thoroughly the language 
and the customs of the people among whom 
we live. 

“All of us, no matter what country our 
parents came from, no matter where our 
neighbor came from, no matter where the 
men at the bench, in the shop, the mill, the 
office or the farm came from, no matter 
where we worship our Creator, we all must 
stand shoulder to shoulder in a United 
America to remove all racial and religious 
prejudices and be thoroughly American in 
thought, speech and deed. There are many 
peoples and tongues in this land, but only 
one flag, the Stars and Stripes. It protects 
us all with equal and exact justice and we 
owe it to our children and to our flag to be 
good citizens. It is the only flag that can 
and will care for us and the only one that 
can be carried forward to make the world 
safe for liberty and for democracy. 

“Therefore, men and women of my 
native land, and of other lands, think well 
of the duties of American citizenship, study 
the ways and the language of this land, 
learn its customs, respect its laws, and in 
return the great American people will re- 
spect us and take us to their bosom and 
make us Americans in name as we are in 
heart and mind.” 


_— 


OUR INDIVIDUAL PART. 








SomE observers think that the most char- 
acteristic thing about the American soldiers 
in France, something which astounds the 
enemy and excites the admiration of our 
allies, is the capacity of the American sol- 
diers to do individual thinking and fght- 
ing. The German fights successfully only 
in mass formation, in organized bodies, 
while every American soldier has an ini- 
tiative and independence of action which 
gives him remarkable efficiency in open 
fighting. They are not senseless cogs, but 
each is an individual working unit in a 
great fighting machine. 

Every American at home should feel an 
individual responsibility and do his or her 
individual part in winning the war. There 
is not an American citizen who can not 
help win the war. The Fourth Liberty 
Loan drive, which began September 28, 
offers a great opportunity for concerted 
action and for individual action, and the 
loan will be a tremendous success if each 
American will do his or her individual part 
as each American soldier in France does 
his part. Our soldiers deserve such sup- 
port from the people at home. 








